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SCHOOLS AND THE 


IMMATURE ADULT 


By Thomas C. Schuller! 


I 
eras’ not stupidity, probably ac- 


counts for the bulk of society’s problems. 

The troubles that develop from social mal- 
adjustment — hallmark of immaturity — are 
major causes of worldwide crises, small and 
large. Yet the educational program of our civi- 
lization devotes its greatest attention to the 
training of intelligence, a laudable but inade- 
quate goal. We seem to muddle along, believ- 
ing firmly that wise people can always reach 
maturity through intellectual discipline. It is 
high time that such folklore be exploded and be 
replaced by a realistic understanding of what 
maturity means. With such an understanding 
schools may well be able to devise a basic curric- 
ulum that draws its direction from a clear-cut 
purpose of long-range validity: The development 
of wise avd mature citizens. 

The Boston Herald suggests in an editorial? that 
the reason for education’s shortcomings today 
lies in the secondary schools, which have failed 
to weed out properly those who are unfit for 
higher education. The Hera/d observes that too 
many are forced by tradition or insistent parents 
into an academic life, where they do not make a 
proper adjustment and thus become a double 
loss — they become neurotic misfits in society, 
which has lost their services in fields wherein 
they might have served admirably. This paper 
advances the idea that if our educational system 
produces mature adults, these people may pur- 
sue any interest they want without danger to 
themselves or society. Thus may the greatest 
degree of individual free will be preserved. 

It is important to recognize what is meant 
here by maturity. The term is not used to de- 
note full physical development, but rather a 
sense of emotional security which comes from 
one’s being in harmony with his environment. 
Immature people, of any age, are burdened with 
obsessions, conflicts, worries and anxieties. In 
school they appear as a morose lad, an irritated 
boy, a stubborn student, a “smart-aleck,” a 
cribber on examinations, a lazy lad “who will 
not work,” a fellow who is always sick, a nervous 
chap who feels dizzy when he tries to speak in 
public, a stealer —all the boys slightly left of 


“normal,” who are potentially maladjusted adult 
citizens. Schools are often guilty of turning out 
graduates who have been forced to complete the 
scholastic obstacle course arbitrarily laid out by 
the school, but who are oftentimes unfit to face 
the outside environment previously established 
by society. 


II 


Too little attention has been paid to the 
emotionally sick child. Those children who 
come to the school with strong personalities can 
handle the stresses thrust upon them and sur- 
vive the school experience easily. But they are 
the ones who also get the most attention! On 
the other hand, those with weaker personalities 
often fail in their hit-and-miss educational ex- 
perience to acquire the strengthening of charac- 
ter they need to go on successfully in society. 
The fellow who does not stand out in school, 
however, is the fellow who should be sought out! 
The leaders will suffer less from less attention 
than the anonymous kid who needs to have his 
personality built up by being made to feel 
wanted. 


Raymond’s first reaction to boarding school was much 
like Judith’s and for a very similar reason. Instead of 
crying and becoming hysterical, however, he ran away; 
and as soon as he was returned, he ran away again. He 
made every effort to get back to his mother, as she had 
been the one who had protected him all his life against 
every hardship and sheltered him from everything that 
was disagreeable. His father had always been stern and 
severe with him and had considered him a weakling and 
a coward, but his mother’s kind and gentle protective- 
ness had been ample consolation for him. At boarding 
school there were plenty of people who seemed stern and 
forbidding and unsympathetic like his father, but there 
was no one gentle and protective like his mother. Con- 
sequently his one desire was to get back to her, to which 
end he continually ran away. In trying to shield this 
boy from his father, the mother had merely succeeded in 
making him completely dependent upon herself.® 


It seems clear that a private school is 
uniquely blessed with an opportunity to practice 
preventive psychiatry, because it has the facili- 
ties to produce emotionally mature adults (as 
well as scholars) through group therapy. Schools 
need not revise their curricula extensively to 


accomplish this end. Nor need they become 


1 Mr. Schuller is a member of the faculty of The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
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either “progressive schools” or “tutoring 
schools.” What must be done involves indoc- 
trination of the whole administration and faculty 
of the school with some facts of emotional life 
— facts that should be made the basis for a 
philosophy of education that will permeate the 
student-teacher relationship in every classroom. 

The most important fact for all to remember 
is the concept that the subconscious is the primary 
part of every personality. It has been eg 
recognized that subconscious urges of the in- 
dividual to satisfy his ego must be expressed or 
sublimated in socially acceptable behavior for 
the person to be considered “‘normal.” But the 
learning of what is acceptable is not easy for a 
child — especially for one going through the 
extra confusions of adolescence. A child will 
not learn what is meant by maturity most effec- 
tively by being allowed to satisfy his every in- 
clination, for trial-and-error is an inefficient 
teaching device when basic information is un- 
known. Nor is a child guaranteed iron-clad ma- 
turity through rigorous and disciplined stoic 
training, for his repressions may emerge later in 
some seemingly unrelated harmful expressions; 
he will prove not really to have matured at all.! 


What a child needs are affection, good ex- 
ample, and security. When these needs are 
met, a child becomes less demanding and heal- 
thier mentally than when he is frustrated. At 
the earliest possible age he must get these needs 
satisfied by his family. But the school teacher 
must carry on as a parental substitute to a de- 
gree. Oftentimes he must make up for a faulty 
start by the family. 

Although most teachers instinctively meet 
the emotional needs of their students, a consist- 
ent job is not being done for all the children. 
Extra affection is inevitably shown to those 
boys who are most appealing. This showing of 
preference is natural; but again the most attrac- 
tive lads need the attention least! To fulfill 
their job requirements teachers must conscien- 
tiously help to meet the emotional requirements 
of every boy, not only the attractive ones. Other- 
wise, the boy who is slighted may develop hos- 
tility toward those who prove more acceptable, 
become aggressive, and probably experience a 
sense of guilt for failing to be accepted by so- 
ciety. In turn he could become introverted or 
insecure generally and, of course, all the less 





attractive. Thus, boys who come to school the 
weakest need the most support from their 
teachers. 


III 


Above all, those who demonstrate eccentrici- 
ties must not be condemned, but be respected 
by all members of the community. Acceptance 
is essential for successful group therapy. The 
schools must acknowledge their rehabilitation 
opportunities to be obligations, and not avoid 
their responsibility by dismissing or rejecting all 
students who are problem material. Strengthen- 
ing a person’s character can be done effectively 
without pampering him. What any individual 
needs and seeks his whole life is security in some 
form. He needs the emotional satisfaction of 
being accepted by other people and the sense of 
safety in belonging to a social unit. It is impor- 
tant that schools provide every student with 
that reassurance d anaes, for without it no 
youngster can mature normally. 


Wendell was a 17-year-old boy whose family back- 
ground was excellent and whose parents were successful, 
happy, well stabilized. Up to the time that he was dis- 
missed from school for stealing, he was himself what 
might be called a well-adjusted adolescent; that is, he 
enjoyed good health, was a fair athlete, had a pleasing 
personality, made friends easily, and enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being well liked and getting on easily with people. 

In the new environment me boarding school, Wendell’s 
suddenly acquired freedom tended toward the develop- 
ment of appetites that soon outgrew his pocketbook; and 
in spite of his early training, he drifted into irresponsible 
ways and was soon detected in appropriating the prop- 
erty of other students. These che were carried out 
only after careful planning and premeditation, and what 
he appropriated was spent, to a very large extent, upon 
himself. 

This boy’s conduct was entirely out of harmony with 
his previous training. He feared detection and conse- 
quently resorted to lying. He worried a great deal about 
the final day of reckoning. There seemed to be no deep 
underlying conflicts in life in this particular case to ac- 
count for the boy’s delinquencies, and he showed a 
marked sense of relief when he was detected and had 
the opportunity of starting all over even with the world, 
so to speak. Subsequent events have indicated that 
stealing in this boy's life was a rather transitory phase. 
As the cooperation of wise parents and a sympathetic 
headmaster could be counted on, and as the boy was 
without fundamental handicaps or emotional conflicts, 
there was little reason to believe that this boy would 
have any further difficulties with reference to stealing.? 


But schools can do more than meet these 
basic emotional requirements of the individual. 


1 Freud has shown that repressed emotions do not disappear; they are merely submerged. In their dormant state they produce psychic 
conflicts when the individual tries to adjust to an environment out of harmony with his subconscious. A, guilt complex often develops and 
drives a sick person to punishing attacks upon himself, or to retaliating attacks upon his family, his friends, or the world (as represented 


by strangers). 
2 Publ. No. 225, p. 59. 
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They can give him sound information that will 
help him enjoy mental health. Army experience 
has proved that when men had a rational com- 
prehension of their mission presented to them, 
they went about their combat work with greater 
efficiency and fewer breakdowns than the men 
who were forced simply to obey orders. A simi- 
lar situation exists in the schools. While chil- 
dren need not be invited to vote their democratic 
opinion regarding their own education, they 
should be told constantly what their education 
is about, and what function their various activi- 
ties serve in working toward the end objective. 
Possibly time should be taken out of every term 
for the student to review with his adviser, or 
with his whole class, his over-all educational 
program. A perspective survey might be taken 
of what had been accomplished in the most re- 
cent six months, and what was to be achieved 
during the remainder of the year. 


IV 


The independent school also is in an ideal 
position to help the student understand his re- 
lationships with his family and his friends. Many 
people have suffered needlessly — and punished 
themselves as well — for having an antagonistic 
feeling toward a family member. 


Andrew had lost his mother very early in life and 
had been brought up by a kindly, affectionate relative, 
who undoubtedly was a bit too much concerned about 
his health, manners, and personal appearance. In spite 
of this, however, he developed in a most satisfactory 
way. His school work was a bit better than the average, 
he excelled in athletics, enjoyed reading good books, and 
developed as a sort of hobby his flair for writing a bit 
of poetry. 

Andrew’s father was very enthusiastic about his 
son’s athletic abilities and spurred him on to greater 
activity in this particular field. With reference to his 
literary interests, however, he was quite intolerant and 
left no stone unturned to humiliate this boy about what 
he called his “sissified” indulgence. He finally had him 
transferred to a school where greater emphasis was put 
on athletic ability; but instead of being stimulated to 
greater effort in baseball and football, Andrew became 
more and more absorbed in his reading and poetry. 

As might have been expected, his behavior antag- 
onized the father and soon caused a real gulf between 
the two. The boy became argumentative and later re- 
sentful and defiant toward what he felt was unjust dom- 
ination on the part of his father. He also complained 
that the latter no longer understood him. The emotional 
state that was created in the boy by this antagonism 
toward his father, however, dulled his enthusiasm for 
his school work and his athletic activities, and even for 
his hobbies, and he had such a severe slump that he was 
on the verge of flunking out of school. It was necessary 
to have frequent interviews with both the father and the 


1 Publ. No. 225, pp. 39-40. 


son over a period of several weeks before the former be- 
gan to appreciate his son’s needs, leaving him free to 

uild his life around his own personality rather than 
around his father’s ambition.! 


Society has not made it clear to children that 
they are not obliged to tolerate mistreatment 
within family ranks. Thus a lad may often be- 
come confused when he tries to apply standards 
outside his family to an injustice done him at 
home. He may even feel guilty for what might 
well be a perfectly normal reaction of rebellion! 
How much healthier it would be if all could 
learn at an early age — as early as one learns 
about sex— that family members and friends 
are all still everyday people with their human 
limitations, competing with everyone else for 
the elusive satisfactions of life, that competition 
inevitably leads to some friction, but that this 
friction is only normal. A child who recognizes 
these sober facts early will undoubtedly adjust 
himself in healthier fashion to his family than 
one who is indoctrinated to think that no 
family member can do wrong, and that to op- 
pose one at any time is sinful. Man should not 
be made to feel blame for the animal reactions 
within him, nor to feel guilt for resisting author- 
ity because every ego reacts with hostility to- 
ward any agent that thwarts or threatens it. 
Individuals must feel responsibility for their ac- 
tions, of course, and must accept necessary 
authority for law and order. But this responsi- 
bility is much more easily mastered if the in- 
dividual understands the emotions he is obliged 
to control. Psychiatrists can best judge what 
explanatory material will be useful in helping 
the student achieve a healthy mental life. 


V 

Many will protest against this program. “We 
cannot worry about everyone’s feelings,” they 
will say. “Let the strong take care of them- 
selves — this is no world for weaklings. And if 
the weak do not like their inferiority, let them 
hump themselves and make themselves strong.” 
Such a point of view is fallacious in its assump- 
tions. This survival-of-the-fittest point of view 
not only repudiates humanitarianism, but also 
ignores the fact that man is a social product in 
bondage to his environment. Well-adjusted 
people today have recognized the need for help- 
ing those displaced persons who have become 


‘victims of the complexities of their economic 


background. Gradually society is recognizing 
also its responsibility for helping emotionally 
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upset persons, equally the victims of their en- 


vironment. But the most obvious long-range 
need for our world is to revise its catch-as-catch- 
can educational program to include preparation 
of students for better mental health. Mankind 
has in preventive psychiatry a real tool for im- 
proving his own condition. 

If anyone dares think that the present hit- 
and-miss educational system has been good 
enough, let him examine the record of malad- 
justed citizens of America. Let him consider 
the 600,000-plus patients in mental hospitals in 
America, and let him remember that this figure 
only represents those who are so seriously de- 
ranged that they have to be committed for so- 
ciety’s own protection. No one knows how many 
neurotics, not yet psychotic, there are who are 
eking out their troubled existence at home! Let 
the doubter look at the police blotter for the 
almost countless figures of crimes and suicides 
committed annually. Let him guess at the fab- 
ulous number of alcoholics who strive daily to 
get away from a life they cannot stand. These 
maladjusted people are too obviously the hall- 
marks of an inadequately planned environment 
and ineffective education. Less sensational, but 
equally appalling, are those who cannot seem to 
make satisfactory use of their lives. The high 
proportion of divorces, the number of illegal 
operations, the vast quantity of separated fam- 
ilies, all testify to the desperate and unstable life 
too many people experience. On a broader so- 
cial plane, one need but look at the widespread 
racial discrimination about him to see further 
signs of immaturity among alleged adults. Is 
this a healthy America? The negative answer is 
obvious. 

War itself is a social neurosis of the most 
sickening proportions. What progress has been 
made in civilization to divert the pent-up hos- 
tilities that demand war periodically into less 
destructive expression? The facts of the 
world’s troubles make contented educators ap- 
pear ludicrous. 

Fortunately, preventive psychiatry can be 
practiced by laymen. With guidance from a 
psychiatrist, schools could carry out conven- 
tional programs designed to produce mature 
adults who would stand a much better chance of 
coping with the stresses of civilization than our 
generations have done. We must evaluate our 
educational systems henceforth, not on the basis 
of numbers of successful business men or career 
women we have turned out, but upon our bat- 
ting average in graduating students able to adjust 
themselves to their society for mutual benefit. 





It should be emphasized here that keeping 
people from becoming seriously sick is only one 
hase of preventive psychiatry. The greatest 
enefits, quantitatively, would derive from the 
raised level of happiness and mental health en- 
joyed by the whole population. Many of the 
little problems that plague even the most “nor- 
mal”? person might be eliminated from future 
generations if the members of these new genera- 
tions are given the education we can and should 
give them. 


Independent schools have an ideal initial ad- 
vantage to make a concerted beginning in pre- 
ventive psychiatry. The record of the world’s 
progress to mental health may well be affected 
by the speed with which those who can lead do 
lead in this important program. Perhaps uni- 
versal maturity, rather than universal military 
training, is man’s most promising hope to see 
him through the atomic age. 
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THE CARE AND FEEDING OF AN 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM! 


By Paul G. Chancellor? 


I 


T could quite properly be my job to whoop 

it up for celluloid and shellac, to fill you all 

— assuming I had the power to do it — with 
a fervent glow about the values of the bright, 
clear image and the golden throat of a high- 
fidelity recorder. It may be disappointing then 
if what I have to say is somewhat skeptical of 
generalizations. I hope that this skepticism 
will be something like Montaigne’s: not a denial 
of values but a limitation mg them to what I 
myself have experienced. 


This attempt at hard-headedness is, con- 
fessedly, a self-imposed bit to steer my own be- 
lief in and enthusiasm for the use of audio- 
visual material in schools of our type. If you 
would doubt my sincerity I can give you two 
facts which you will immediately recognize as 
proofs: (1) I have wangled considerable sums of 
money from our own school administration for 
this purpose; (2) we have been given very liberal 
scope for experiment. With all that I still feel 
there is considerable disparity between goal and 
reality. If you want the goal, read the books 
of Edgar Dale and Charles F. Hoban, among 
others, which cover the whole subject. Books 
of this sort are required reading. Read also — 
and read carefully between the lines — articles 
in The Educational Screen, See and Hear, and 
other periodicals devoted to exchanging views 
and experiences on the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials, and I think you will note constant sug- 
gestions for improvement. This is all entirely 
proper and healthy, but it suggests that when 
the ideal of audio-visual education becomes in- 
carnate in the human race, the divine ideal has 
its moments of suffering. We have invented 
some undeniably wonderful machines. They are 
phenomenally clever and are miraculously obedi- 
ent — one hundred per cent so. Being so clever, 
they must have sessions at night when they ex- 
change somewhat sardonic views about what the 
human race expected of them that day and 
about why they were whipped and cursed for 
not doing things ienuaaitie even to such 
cleverness. 


If I dwell on this human factor it is because 
I think it is the ultimate hard fact we have to 
face. I have heard of a ghastly experiment in a 
very large and very wealthy state of our union 
—and one which ought to know better — in 
which a number of school classes were served up 
radio programs hour after hour. They were, to 
be sure, carefully prepared, but were done en- 
tirely without benefit of teacher. 1 hasten to add 
that such excesses would be condemned by the 
sane and balanced thinkers in audio-visual edu- 
cation. I cite these aberrations only to stress 
my point that in my opinion the good teacher 
is still the first fact in education, practical edu- 
cational ideals the second, and audio-visual de- 
vices the imp in the battle that must be made 
by men and women to do his magic effectively. 


I] 


Let us get down to our own case. We have 
made audio-visual education the theme song of 
this whole Conference. It shows that we want 
to do something about it. It shows that we are 
conscious of something happening around us 
which we are missing. We are undoubtedly 
aware that the public schools have gone far 
ahead of us in this matter. We have el of 
the recent army and navy programs, with films 
for language teaching. But the question arises: 
are the private schools as a group something 
different from the army and the public schools? 
The answer, in relation to audio-visual educa- 
tion, is: yes we are. We cannot and do not 
want to duplicate the intensiveness and rigid 
standardization of army methods. We differ 
from the public schools in two respects: we are 
still almost entirely college preparatory; the 
public secondary schools are predominantly 
terminal points in education. Moreover, their 
broad social aims are different and many are 
purely vocational. These facts make a differ- 
ence and a very palpable one. They bring up 
immediately the questions of College Board 
exams, SAT’s, and other old stories. Call these 


phantoms if you will, but they are sordid facts 


tor any good teacher who is puzzled to know 


1 An abbreviated version of a talk delivered in the Open Forum on the Use of Audio-Visual Aids, which opened the Twenty-second 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board in New York City on March 5, 1948. 


2 Mr. Chancellor is Director of the Library, The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
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how to get time for these fancy extras (so-called) 
when his job is to prepare for exams purely 
verbal in presentation and in their demand on 
the students. 

You are now probably thinking that my skep- 
ticism is leading us nowhere, unless it be to an 


abyss of unanswered questions. But I shall 
have to ask your forbearance while I carry you 
down several more circles, mostly filled with 
examples of human error and ineptitude, before 
we finally emerge to the vision of audio-visual 
devices gleaming in all their usefulness and 
effectiveness. I am going to ask a few questions 
of the souls we find there. Why did you, Mr. 
A, say that after teaching twenty-five years, you 
didn’t need gadgets to make you a better 
teacher? Why did you, Miss B, not tell Miss 
C that you had the Robert Frost record when 
she wanted it? Why did you give up in despair, 
Miss D, when it took half a period to thread a 
film, only to have it break and snarl, and then 
have the whole business end with a laugh from 
the class? Why did you, Mr. E, corner all the 
picture material on Tennyson for your own use? 
Why didn’t you do something about it, Miss F, 
when you heard your unpleasant classroom voice 
recorded on tape, as others have heard it for 
years? Why did you, Mr. G, say that all films 
are educational tripe when you hit on a few bad 
ones through your own lack of knowledge? And 
why did you, Mr. and Miss H — for Headmaster 
and Headmistress — allow all this to go on 
when conditions might have been vastly im- 
proved by the simple act of getting a well or- 
ganized audio-visual program and putting some- 
one in charge who was reasonably expert in the 
field? 

I have presented these people as lost, de- 
parted souls, but I was wrong. They may in- 
deed be lost, but they are very much alive. 
Moreover, the questions asked, humdrum as 
they are, are real ones. Dehydrated to their 
driest form they become such questions as these: 
What equipment do we need? What is the best 
kind for us? Where and how do you get the 
materials? How do you know which film or re- 
cording is best? Once it’s here, how do you 
know where it is? Are you sure you can get it 
when you want it? Are you really sure you 
want it? Will it really improve your teaching? 
How do you know? If you do, can you budge 
Mr. A from his tried-and-true verbal ways? I 
should be very much embarrassed if J had to 
give all the answers to these questions, but I 
know as sure as I stand here that they will be 
raised, or will be in your minds. 





III 

I am going to choose one topic of the many 
brought up by my fantastic questions. It is the 
question I put — am putting — to Mr. Head- 
master or Miss Headmistress: Why not start — 
or continue — your adventure into audio-visual 
education with a genuinely organized program? 
I choose that topic for two reasons: first, be- 
cause I am convinced that it is the fundamental 
step without which no real and satisfying re- 
sults can be attained; and second, because it is 
a subject I can speak of out of my own experi- 
ence, limited and still groping as that is. In 
speaking of the organization of an audio-visual 
program in our type of school I am going to 
make a radical and unflattering assumption; 
namely, that no private school has one. I know 
this is not true, but I ask your permission to 
use it as a rhetorical device to facilitate my 
presentation. As I proceed to describe in some 
detail what we are doing in my own school, I 
ask you to accept that as just so much data for 
the record. I put no evaluation on it because I 
really do not know how it rates qualitatively or 
quantitatively with work in the same field in 
other schools. 

If you read the books on the subject or study 
the practices of public schools and some colleges, 
you will find that audio-visual work is considered 
a separately organized department. That is 
obviously sound procedure. Certainly some one 
competent to know the materials and methods 
of audio-visual education is needed, to be re- 
sponsible for selecting, caring for, and circulat- 
ing the immense amount of material available, 
not to mention the fact that he should know 
enough about the school curriculum and teach- 
ing methods to guide its proper use. And, if this 
activity enlarges, assistants are needed and you 
have a department. Another possible plan is to 
make the school library the center for this ac- 
tivity. This is not common procedure in schools; 
it is, however, becoming more and more the 
procedure of public libraries. Since I have 
avowed here to proceed Montaigne-like, speak- 
ing from my own experience, I must necessarily 
present the case for the library-centered audio- 
visual program, and I offer it for what it is 
worth to those schools of our type which may be 
considering the establishment of a centralized 
audio-visual program. The idea is based on 


very simple logic: We have libraries of books, 
record libraries, film libraries, slide libraries, 
picture collections, museums for exhibits. Why 
not combine these so that the modern library 
becomes what it well may be: the responsible 
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agent for a// educational media? To illustrate 
how this works out and to cite certain advan- 
tages I can only resort to giving you a concise 
account of the plan as it is set up at The Hill. 

Our library offers to the school at large the 
following services: procurement by purchase or 
loan of all materials wanted; cataloging of all 
material owned; provision for the use of all ma- 
terial within the library itself, or circulation to 
classrooms or other centers in the school. To 
facilitate procurement we have built up, and are 
always busy in building further, what might be 
called a bibliography of all sources of equipment 
and material. This is all alphabetically filed 
under subjects and includes not only material 
for possible purchase but sources of rented films, 
museum loans, monthly radio programs; books 
and pamphlets on evaluation of material. The 
library is the purchasing agent for all audio- 
visual material. All material owned is cataloged 
in one master catalog. Films, slides, recordings, 
and pictures each have distinctively colored 
cards and are incorporated alphabetically with 
cards for books. This seems to have two advan- 
tages: there is just one place to go to find out 
everything, and if a person looks under “Aero- 
nautics” or “Shakespeare” it suggests that we 
have not only books on that topic but films, 
records, or pictures as well. Finally, and as 
briefly as possible, I shall describe the facilities 
in the library building itself. In the main read- 
ing room are three phonographs with earphone 
attachments. Groups of records are available 
for “‘pick-up” listening. On the gallery of this 
room is the Language Center, equipped with six 
simple phonographs, used by students for play- 
ing foreign language teaching records. These 
are made in the Recording Studio, a room be- 
low, by members of our own faculty. That room 
is equipped with recording booth, a disc recorder 
and duplicator. Duplicates of master records 
are used by students. There is also the Listening 
Room, equipped with a large phonograph and 
housing part of the record collection. This is 
used by individuals and small groups. Above 
it is the room containing the picture collection 
and picture processing unit. 

Recently we have been most fortunate in 
realizing a dream of having one — center 
where a// audio-visual media may be used with 
the greatest convenience: the John M. Levis 
Memorial Room, one of the provisions of a gift 
to make possible the development of the human- 
ities in our curriculum. It had to be — and is — 
a beautiful Jacobean room where visible ma- 
chinery would have been anachronistic. Accord- 


ingly, every device, except museum cases and a 
portable exhibit board, have been tucked out of 
sight. Behind cabinet doors and panels are, on 
one side, two sound-film projectors and an auto- 
matic slide projector. Rear-projection with 
mirrors is used, and projection is on an etched 
glass screen. Remote controls of motor and 
sound are on the front of the cabinet, the only 
things an instructor has to bother with. Inci- 
dentally, when television is educationally worth 
while it will be fitted very easily into this same 
cabinet. On an opposite wall is the audio equip- 
ment. Behind panels are tucked a high-fidelity 
radio-phonograph, a slow-speed turntable for 
playing transcription records, a wire recorder, 
disc recorder and tape recorder. All these are 
wired through a master switch panel that links 
them all, to make any combination possible: 
that is, radio to wire, microphone to tape, tape 
to disc, etc. In summary, any modern audio- 
visual device can be used within this one room, 
singly or in combination. All of this may strike 
you as so much ingenious elaboration, but I 
hope it can be justified. Before attempting that, 
however, there are just a few more details to 
round out the picture of a library as an audio- 
visual center. 

There are problems of storage, considering 
not only care, but logical arrangement (of such 
things as mounted pictures especially), and easy 
accessibility must likewise be considered. Our 
own picture collection, incorporating the Car- 
negie gift, is uniformly mounted and filed under 
subject headings. Films are in a_ standard 
steel storage case; records are numbered and 
shelved in sequence. Then there is the matter 
of circulation. To keep track of films — both 
those rented and those we own; of records, pic- 
tures, or slides that go to classrooms or to in- 
dividuals, we have specially devised cards in 
visible indexes. Thus we know what goes where 
and when, and what comes back — or doesn’t 
until we send a reminder. The Library also 
schedules the use of the Levis Room to avoid 
confusion and to facilitate a distributed use of 
it. I might add that it happens to be used only 
by non-scientific studies, especially for films. 
Fortunately the Science and Athletic Depart- 
ments have their own projection centers where 
their own groups are scheduled. We could not 
fit them all into the Levis Room schedule. 

Writing all this detailed description has been 
for me humdrum work, and no doubt it has 
sounded so to you. Yet I can assure you that 
close attention to these humdrum details of or- 
ganization will contribute immeasurably to the 
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success of any audio-visual program. First, if 
your equipment and organization are good, you 
are going to find a few enthusiasts ready to use 


it and still more to give it a go. You will be 
able to suggest material and help find the best 
for the purpose. You will save your instructors 
a lot of frustration and time — and they are 
very vital human factors in teaching that must 
be respected if audio-visual aids are to gain a 
permanent place in education. Satisfaction is 
the greatest winner of souls to the cause. Lastly, 
if you have a central organization you can be 
sure of a more even spread of the idea in all 
areas of the school. We have been surprised 
continually by demands from unanticipated 
quarters. 


IV 


Question one is: how can a school with a 
limited budget get started on such a program? 
Question two: how can you evaluate the vast 
amount of material available? To answer ques- 
tion one, as to how you can marry your audio- 
visual fiancée on five dollars a week, I shall have 
to resort to my former rhetorical device of as- 
suming that a school has no such equipment, 
and I repeat that this is manifestly untrue. But, 
assuming you have nothing, ask papa or mama 
for a room and about twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars for the following furniture: a high-fidelity 
radio-phonograph, a good sound-film projector 
and screen, a tape or wire recorder, and a three- 
way projector for slides, strip films, and opaque 
prints. Get storage cabinets for logical arrange- 
ment of slides, records, and pictures. Get ma- 
terial for the proper mounting of pictures, with 
display boards or wire and clips to hold them. 
Devise some simple way of indexing and circu- 
lating material. I wager that all schools have 
already most or some of this list of equipment. 
In that case, add a disc recorder and a two-speed 
turntable. This will give you permanent record- 
ings, the ability to duplicate records and to 
play radio transcriptions. I would suggest tak- 
ing an inventory to see what you have. You 
will probably find that the science department 
has a movie projector, the music instructor a 
phonograph, the art instructor a slide projector, 
and the language department a recorder. Is it 
fair or economical to let departments corner 
material that might be more generally used? Of 
course, if you find that one movie projector 
won’t go round, then buy a second, but first 
wring the last nickel’s worth out of what you 
have. And so you see my old friends, organiza- 
tion and the human factor, returning again. 





Some person is needed to marshal these marvel- 
ous machines, which were born with absolutely 
no sense of initiative or direction. 

The next question in starting is: how do you 
get instructors interested? This is a far-reach- 
ing and difficult question that would take an- 
other half-hour just to develop. However, I 
would suggest this country-doctor wisdom. Start 
work on that department that seems most sus- 
ceptible, or with your most likely individual in- 
structors, one in each department if possible. 
Be subtle and Machiavellian. Go slow. Use 
a little excellent material at a time, but make it 
work for all that’s in it; and above all, leave 
your instructor satisfied and convinced. He is 
then your best bet to spread the gospel in his 
own department meetings. Another trick might 
be to get members of departments who use audio- 
material to bring them into classes. When the 
class in European History comes to the chapter 
on “Cultural Fruits of Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tiry Thought,” a chapter which is to me of the 
essence, but one which is either skipped or which 
ends in so much verbal hash for the student, 
why not bring in your art instructor with pic- 
tures or slides of Delacroix, Ingres, and Turner, 
or your music instructor with records of Weber, 
Berlioz, and early Wagner? You may disagree 
on some points with the particular example I 
have chosen, but I have picked it chiefly 
illustrate a way of getting audio-visual educa- 
tion around a bit. It might suggest to the his- 
tory instructor that other concrete illustrations 
of personalities or movements could be effec- 
tively used. In summary, then, two things: 
make the most of a minimum equipment and 
have your interested people move around a bit. 


V 

The last point on which I have been asked 
to comment is this: how can you evaluate all the 
welter of stuff available and how do you use it 
effectively? How can you find the best and 
most useful? I think that we as a group of 
schools really know little about that matter of 
evaluation and usefulness of audio-visual ma- 
terial. One of the most constructive things that 
could come out of this Conference would be the 
establishment of a central group responsible for 
the exchange of experiences on the value and 
usefulness of audio-visual material. We are not 
a system but an association of members. Now 
I believe I am right in saying that a superin- 
tendent of a state decides or greatly influences 
curricular content and teaching methods. So, if 
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a state decides to have an intensive program of 
audio-visual education, the finance committees 
willing, the state gets it. That’s one reason why 
public schools are so far ahead of us in this re- 
spect. But obviously that won’t work with us. 
I doubt it would work effectively even if one 
school should say: Lo, as of September, 1948, we 
are going to have Audio-Visual Education In A 
Big Way. It might acquire impressive equip- 
ment but have nothing more than a paper pro- 
gram. The whole test is: how effectively has all 
this been assimilated into your educational pro- 
gram? Is everyone of the faculty from Miss A 
to Mr. Z a convinced and proper user of it? Of 
course they won’t all be. And in my opinion 
these wonderful devices have not come to sup- 
plant entirely the textbook, the lecture, or the 
conference. They are educational adjuncts, but 
most logical and effective adjuncts when used 
properly. They are for the most part very 
pleasant and interesting ways of presenting ma- 
terial, but no student should be allowed to con- 
sider them so much classroom dessert. Material 


should be picked with as much care as a text- 
book, and its purpose and content known as 
well as the chapter of a textbook; it should be 
used exactly when it is most effective, and should 
be used for all it is worth. All this of course 
you will find in the audio-visual books, but 
what you can’t find there is the answer to the 
other question: what particular record or film 
will be useful to my school and my course? The 
only satisfactory answer I can give is to say 
that you should get all the descriptive literature 
and evaluations available and make your own 
choice. Even then there is going to be a matter 
of trial and error. Furthermore, if Mr. G won’t 
be open-minded and meet new ideas half way, 
that is a matter for an administrator and not 
for me. 

Let us not consider all this matter of audio- 
visual programs anything strange or new- 
fangled. It is old wine in new bottles. For 
centuries the world was largely illiterate, and 
still is. After all, literacy is the new-fangled 
notion. 


THE CRANBROOK SCHOOL FINANCIAL 
SURVEY 


By W. Brooke Stabler! 


BOUT a year ago twenty-five representa- 
tive schools in the East and Middle-west 
cooperated most generously in surveying 

various aspects of school finance. The results 
of this survey have been shared with the par- 
ticipating schools; but it has been suggested that 
I summarize the findings and make them avail- 
able to other schools as well. Though I cannot 
pose as a financial Pathé man, I am glad to com- 
ply with this request in the following informal 
and abbreviated fashion. 


At the outset, it should be realized that con- 
ditions vary in different schools, that different 
interpretations were placed upon some of the 
questions asked, and that bookkeeping methods 
are not always identical. Consequently, certain 
seemingly obvious comparisons are not always 
legitimate. Other comparisons, however, are 
justified, expecially if we look, not at specific ex- 
penditures, but rather at the percentage of the 
total operating income involved in any specific 
sphere of school management. 


Tuition and Other Charges 


In the schools studied, the boarding tuition 
varies from $1,200.00 to $1,825.00 a year, and 
the day tuition from $200.00 to $750.00 per year. 
Since 1944 all but two have raised their tuitions 
in amounts varying from $75.00 to $325.00, the 
average increase being about $200.00 in the 
boarding schools, and all but three of the schools 
surveyed were primarily boarding schools. 

I was especially interested in the additional 
expenses which are required of all students, be- 
cause the overall cost is the prime concern of 
most parents. These fluctuate greatly and, in 
general, those schools with the highest tuition 
tend to have fewer miscellaneous yet required 
charges. These required charges vary from 
$50.00 to $200.00, not counting certain personal 
expenditures such as laundry, etc. I would add 
that there seems to be a general trend toward 


an all-inclusive activities fee, which, in many 


cases, takes in even science laboratory fees. In 
substance, it appears that the parent must allow 


1 Dr. Stabler is Headmaster of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
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for a minimum expenditure of from $150.00 to 
$200.00 over and above the tuition fees. 


Source of Income 


In fifteen schools, over 90% of the total in- 
come is derived from tuition fees. In other 
words, this study seems to reveal that we are 
not the highly endowed institutions which many 
people think of us as being. Two schools de- 
rive 40% of their total income from endowment; 
one school 30%; one school 20%; one school 
18%; and most of the others 3% or below. Very 
few get much of their total income from special 
gifts, 5% being the highest. There is, however, 
a very clear indication that many schools are 
now evolving programs of annual giving and 
special gifts, looking to these means more than 
to endowments for raising additional funds. 
This seems to be imperative, for during recent 
years many schools have operated in the red, 
some to a startling degree, even though tuitions 
have been increased. 


Scholarships 


In all of the schools studied, 19.5% of all the 
6,775 students get partial scholarship aid in 
varying amounts, very few schools, as a matter 
of principle, giving full scholarships. The total 
annual grants in the various schools range from 
$4,375.00 to $100,000.00, six of them giving 
scholarships totaling more than $50,000.00, and 
five others giving scholarships totaling more 
than $20,000.00. 

The source of these scholarship monies is in- 
teresting and varied. Surprisingly few have 
special endowments for scholarship purposes, 
although in three cases all scholarship grants 
are made from income from such special endow- 
ment. Many depend in part upon special gifts, 
one depending entirely on such gifts and limiting 
its scholarships accordingly. One sets aside 
$30.00 from each tuition payment for its scholar- 
ship fund; another places a $100.00 optional 
charge on every tuition bill in the fall, explain- 
ing the purpose therefore and thereby raising a 
considerable sum of money. In the main, how- 
ever, most scholarships are taken from operat- 
ing income. Thirteen out of twenty-five schools 
take considerably more than 50% of their 
scholarship grants from this source, and in 
several cases this percentage is almost 100%. 


In this general connection, I would also ob- 
serve that in most cases the schools make no 
distinction between scholarship boys and full 
paying students as far as their work programs 





are concerned, though some do pay their scholar- 
ship students for special jobs, such as waiting 
on table, etc. Furthermore, in some few in- 
stances, the scholarship grants are more in the 
nature of price-cutting or tuition adjustments 
than dona fide scholarship grants; but this is 
now the exception rather than the rule. Many 
schools, for example, are using the financial aid 
questionnaire put out by the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board for the purpose of determining finan- 
cial need, and practically all schools require that 
special examinations be taken to determine 
scholarship timber. 


Faculty Salaries and Statistics 

In the twenty-five schools studied, the ratio 
between masters and students seems to be one 
master for every 81% boys (if boys can be divided 
in half). Further, it appears that in the average 
faculty two out of every three are married. 

As far as cash salaries are concerned, the 
minimum salary indicated is $1,200.00, though 
most schools now seem to be offering an inex- 
perienced teacher just out of college $1,800.00- 
$1,900.00. The maximum salary indicated by 
any school is $10,000.00, which, I am sure, will 
make the eyes of many of us green with envy! 
The average salary of all masters of all twenty- 
five schools is $3,086.68. Speaking percentage- 
wise, more than half of the schools spend from 
20 to 30% of their total operating budget for 
faculty salaries (not counting the monetary 
value of the perquisites), and eight of the schools 
spend more than 30% for this purpose. I would 
add that all but four have annuity or retirement 
plans, and the vast majority of them are still 
paying 5%, this amount being matched by the 
master participating in the plan. Some indi- 
cated, however, that they are considering rais- 
ing the rates to 74% and also adding life insur- 
ance benefits to their retirement policies. 

It is difficult to present a clear picture of 
the perquisites which are given to masters. It 
is clear, however, that almost all boarding 
schools provide furnished living quarters for 
unmarried masters and partially furnished or 
unfurnished quarters for those who are married. 
Most schools give certain meals without charge 
to masters and their wives; some include free 
meals for children as well. Twenty-two out of 
twenty-five of the schools give educational per- 
quisites for the sons of masters and some for 
daughters also, depending upon the local set-up. 
I repeat, it is difficult to coordinate the results 
of the study as far as the monetary value of 
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perquisites is concerned. At Cranbrook, I have 
made a supplementary study of this phase of 
the questions, and I find that the value of per- 
quisites equals from two-thirds to all of the cash 
salary —a fact which none of us should ever 
forget. This further study also reveals that the 
school budget has assumed at least 50%, if not 
more, of the increased cost of living as far as the 
faculty is concerned. 


Infirmary 


Here, also, there is great variance in total 
costs in the policies governing expenditure, be- 
cause of the size of the school, the difference in 
basic charges, and free services given, etc. About 
one-half of the schools, however, do levy an in- 
firmary fee, and also offer the parents insurance 
coverage. It appears, further, that the average 
cost a operating the infirmary in the schools 
studied is 2 to 3% of the total operating income. 
In the case of two schools, this amount reaches 
9%, while in two others the infirmary is com- 
pletely self-supporting. 


Commissary Department 

In this area, the number of meals served per 
day and the general facilities for serving them 
obviously affect the size of the staff and the total 
cost of meals. Here, especially, specific figures 
mean little, whereas percentages of the total op- 
erating income are quite revealing. In the 
schools studied commissary wages “‘eat up” 4 to 
10% of the total operating income, the average 
being 6.7%. The cost we go food absorbs 12 
to 24% of the total operating income, the aver- 
age being 15 to 16%. Combining these per- 
centages for wages and raw food costs, we are 
led to the conclusion that any commissary de- 
partment is operating efficiently if it spends 
from 23 to 24% in this department — and in all 
probability it cannot safely or wisely spend less. 

In practically all schools studied, boys wait 
on table, this now having become a part of the 
school’s educational philosophy and not simply 
an economic necessity. 


General Maintenance 
I can make only general observations in this 
sphere of school management because the size 
and nature of the several plants and equipment 


vary so greatly, as do bookkeeping systems and - 


wage scales in different sections of the country. 
Wages paid to maintenance employees range up 
to $300.00 a month. The average wage for gen- 


eral labor, however, is around $1,700.00 a year, 
plus some perquisites, though in many urban 
areas it is considerably ws ol Whatever be 
the specific wages, we find that an average of 
11.6% of the total operating income a the 
schools goes toward wages of the maintenance 
staff, and in several schools this percentage is as 
high as 14 to 16%. Routine maintenance of 
buildings and grounds takes 5.4% of the total 
operating income, though in several schools this 
figure is as low as 2 to 3%. Heat, hot water, 
and electricity claim 6.9%. Combining these 
several items, we learn that 23 to 25% of the 
total operating income must be expended in this 
area for efficient and safe operation. 

As we all know, there are three outstanding, 
uncontrollable items which are absolutely essen- 
tial and for which we must pay regardless of 
market fluctuations, namely, food, wages, and 
fuel. In this regard, I believe we are all agreed 
that it is most unwise to economize unduly on 
food, and certainly we are not really saving if we 
allow our physical plants to run down. These 
are two considerations which must constantly 
be brought to the attention of our Boards of 
Directors. 


Athletics 


The survey indicates that an average of 5.7% 
of total operating income goes into the budgets 
of the several athletic departments, this per- 
centage including the salary of the athletic di- 
rector but generally not the cost of the upkeep 
of the playing fields and other athletic facilities. 
In many schools, athletic activities. are con- 
ducted with an expenditure of from 2 to 3% of 
the total operating income. It is also interesting 
to note that in twenty schools, no admission 


-charge is made for athletic events, while in five 


schools charges are made for some or all con- 
tests. Also, all but six of the twenty-five schools 


supply uniforms and equipment to their varsity 
teams. 


Clerical Staff 


Here, again, the size of the clerical staff of 
the several schools varies greatly, but the survey 
indicates that an average of 3.4% of the total 
operating income goes to this item on the school 
budget. 


Conclusion 
These facts and figures add up to one gen- 
eral conclusion: we all face pressing economic 
problems, especially in view of the fact that the 
general cost of living has gone up 56% since 
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1940. The independent schools, however, are 
performing a most necessary and vital service, 
even though they, unlike business, must succeed 
without profits. And they will, I am sure, con- 





tinue to render such service if they are true to 
their trust and if they concentrate, not solely 
upon imparting facts, but more especially upon 
the building of men. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kenneth C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Bernard Quint, Assistant Art Director of Life Magazine, gives us this month a most comprehensive and chal- 
lenging article concerning photography and the philosophy behind the vital problem of presenting our schools in 
pictures. We are grateful to our guest writer, who is an “outsider” in the field of independent education but who 
nevertheless understands well the public relations problems of independent schools. 


PRESENTING YOUR SCHOOL IN PICTURES 


HE increased tempo of our lives has served 
to emphasize the need for speed in com- 
municating ideas. More than ever pic- 
ture magazines, motion pictures, and television 
take precedence over the written word as an 
attention-getting device. One good picture 
does in fact say more than a thousand words. 
What has been added today to the use of pictures 
is the technique, editorially and mechanically, 
of pictorial continuity, merged with a shrewd 
use of dramatic elements. The ability of the in- 
dividual to achieve a sense of sympathy, iden- 
tification with the picture story cannot be over- 
estimated. This of course depends upon how 
well the situation is set up by the pictures. The 
facts having been mustered must be converted 
into a story-continuity surrounded by mood, 
i.e. dignity, breeziness, strength, etc., all of 
which are to appeal to various levels of emotion 
and intellect. Success in achieving a desired 
effect and appeal depends first of all upon self- 
understanding. Technical knowledge must and 
does flow from needs indicated by what you are 
trying to say and where. 

Construct an outline of your basic aims as 
an independent school. Ask yourself what, in 
your activities, your surroundings, alumni and 
traditions, symbolizes these aims. Note all of 
these situations. Then analyze each and ask 
yourself what there is in the subject from the 
point of view of pattern and texture, light and 
dark, movement and scale of figures which em- 
phasizes your point. A rewarding exercise would 
consist of analyzing a long picture story in Life 
magazine. 

Does the opening picture set the mood and 
give an immediate message as to the nature of 
the story? Would it alone be sufficient to ex- 
cite further interest? If so, you have a picture 


which will sell itself to an editor and secure space 
for your school in his paper. Turn the page. 
Do the next two pages handle a specific sub- 
section of the story? Notice how a panel of 
photographs follows the subject through a series 
of activities, drawing you into intimate contact. 
Is this series well lighted so that the facts may 
be recognized easily? Consult your photog- 
rapher, printer, or engraver. Ask him which 
qualities are most desirable in a photograph for 
the purposes of the medium of reproduction. 
Try to visualize in advance of taking your pic- 
tures where they will be used and what size and 
how many will be needed to get across your 
ideas. Construct a dummy magazine, alloting 
space to each point. When the pictures of an 
activity are being taken, do not limit yourself to 
one view. Liberality in the number of pictures 
taken pays off when you are later faced with 
problems of fitting vertical or horizontal pictures 
of the same subject into a layout. There is 
always the chance that the one photograph 
taken will have an important person or object 
obscured. Extra pictures are insurance for the 
life of your story. Most people are tired of the 
long and broad panoramic views of groups and 
classroom setups, in which the students’ faces are 
reduced to pinpoint size when published. Watch 
the scale of figures or objects in any picture. 
We are bored, too, with the traditional photo- 
graph of the time-worn instructor struggling 
with a smile as he gazes into the bland face of a 
somewhat attentive student, whose face is bi- 
sected by lines of matter in the picture’s back- 
ground. 


Turn to the Life picture story again. Note 
the relationship of persons to objects with which 
they are working. Do the closeup shots contain 
a feeling of motion in spite of the fact that the 
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figures are apparently fixed in one state of move- 
ment by the photograph? Does the directional 
thrust of the figures move in an interesting re- 
lationship to the background and to each other? 
How do you feel about the slight blurriness and 
grainy quality of the “‘candid” shot? How 
many of this type of unposed action do you 
need to tell your story? Will the “candid” shot 
selected from a series bring more reader atten- 
tion by an unusual enlargement? 

How about an unusual enlargement of a de- 
tail? What part does the angle from which a 

hotograph is taken play in conveying weight, 
Raita. awe, intimacy, etc.? Would you achieve 
impressiveness perhaps by sharpness and great 
depth of focus? Would spreading the picture 
across two pages inspire a sense of the school’s 
grandeur? Since the independent school cannot 
usually maintain a highly skilled public rela- 
tions staff, the instructors assigned to these tasks 
must of necessity investigate more closely the 
problems discussed here. The camera is after 
all an apparatus, an extension of the human eye, 
which requires human direction in order to cap- 
ture an image on film, which represents human 
perception and selection. Sharpen your pic- 
torial wits, Gentlemen! There are many books 
to cover the technical requirements of taking 
pictures. The rest is up to you and how well 
you direct the photographer and printer. 

Did you, while looking at the picture story, 
notice its typographical style? Was it effective? 
Was it too obtrusive? Does your school pub- 
lication have a typographical style? Two hun- 
dred or even twenty a do not necessarily 
make a type style. It is better to select one or 
two typefaces which have sufficient versatility 
in terms of availability, sizes, and weights to 
cover the needs of headlines, subheads, body 
copy, etc. This holds true for all your printed 
matter. A type style can immediately identify 
you. 
If your pictures tell the story adequately, 
you will not require long captions. By all means 
identify very clearly the subject matter, names, 
and titles of each picture. This is especially im- 
portant when submitting pictures to other pub- 
lications. Key your pictures to key numbers in 
your publicity releases. Help the editor save 
time and he will have more time to consider 
your school. 

Make sure that you plan your publications 
so that there will be a change of pace, in terms 
of mood, from one division to another. A full 
page picture of an inadvertent action can some- 
times lend a humanizing note after too much 


recitation of “how important and dignified we 
” 


are. 


The familiar term “layout,” often feared and 
vaguely understood by the layman, must now 
be seen in the light of all the questions raised 
above. Nothing can take the place of planning 
before your pictures are taken. Good composi- 
tion in layout, as in photographs and paintings, 
is derived from the kind of dynamic thinking 
which brings all the facets of a problem into a 
unified whole. Your own certainty of purpose 
expressed through carefully considered layout 
will pay off in impressiveness in the eyes of the 
reader, and get the message through. 


Needless to say, greater awareness of the 
kind of editorial content that will awaken your 
readers and publication editors is of inestimable 
importance. Do the activities of your school 
extend to the local community? To other im- 
portant social activity? Do they have national 
or international significance? Do the words 
uttered by distinguished visitors have great 
news value? Do you make plans to take pic- 
tures of these activities and develop the channels 
for offering them to the news services? Are you 
speedy enough in carrying this out? Do you 
enlist the aid of your students as individuals 
aware of their identification with the school and 
the student body as an important social unit? 
Has your historical tradition been expanded in 
recent years by the record of your alumni? Do 
not simply reproduce the photograph of the 
head of one of your distinguished sons and leave 
all the excitement to the caption. Take pictures 
of these men against the living background of 
their experiences. Make use of the newspaper 
headlines as they appear and point out where 
your men participated. Did most of your men 
achieve prominence in Government, Business or 
Science, etc.? Use these subjects as themes. 
Evoke the sense of glamour implied in the far- 
flung and worldwide movements of your alumni. 
Make your material newsy and important to to- 
day. Show that your school has vitality, and 
has outlived the public’s misidentification of the 
independent schools’ exclusiveness with “stodgi- 
ness and snobbery.”” Show through pictures and 
a few well chosen words that your “‘exclusive- 
ness” stems from an acute awareness of present 
day problems, your unique facilities and methods 
for handling them, and the important contribu- 


‘tions you are making to the future. 


— BerRnarD Quint, Assistant Art Director, 
Life Magazine, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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In planning these columns on the use of pic- 
tures to interpret our schools to our several pub- 
lics, I had originally intended to include one or 
two short articles concerning the technical re- 
quirements of news photographs and how to 
place them with newspapers. Anything I could 
say or quote now would be superfluous. As Mr. 
Quint suggests, the technical requirements for 
news photographs can be found in any good 
book on photography. Some of these require- 
ments, as well as a short bibliography, appear in 
Handbook on News Publicity for Independent 
Schools, published by the Secondary Education 
Board in 1946. 


Improved Public Relations Needed 


Charging that college presidents and school 
administrators ‘“‘are largely responsible for the 
financial and staff personnel crises” confronting 
education today, Glenn Griswold, publisher, 
Public Relations News, New York, urged school 
administrators to learn how to “create public 
opinion and how to meet public attitudes,” or 
else “hire competent men to do it for them.” 
Mr. Griswold spoke before the January confer- 
ence of the American College Public Relations 
Association, District I], at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City. ... 

“Yet a sympathetic public is seldom told the 
story of education, consulted as to its problems 
or informed of its contributions to national and 
community good.” 

Business, explained Mr. Griswold, has 
learned that it cannot succeed without com- 
petent public relations thinking at the executive 
level. ‘‘It knows,” he added, “‘that it must use 
advertising and persuasion in all their forms if 
its budgets are to be met and its identities are 
to survive.” 

Education, he concluded, is only just begin- 
ning to learn the same lesson, adding that the 
extent to which the present crisis is met will 
“depend entirely upon how rapidly education 
puts that awareness into practice.” 


— Trends in Education-Industry Cooperation, 
February, 1948. 


The Campus Visitor 


“ “Circles of Confusion,’ a photographic term 
is perhaps the best graphic description of the 
maze in which the occasional visitor finds him- 
self on the average American college or univer- 
sity campus... .” 

Thus begins an article in the March, 1948, 
College and University Business. Although it is 





written for large institutions, it is worth while 
reading for us in the independent school field. 

Most of our schools would not need the 
campus map or visitor’s guide book which are 
described in the article. Many of us do, how- 
ever, publish a ““New-Boy Handbook” intended 
to acquaint the new student with facts concern- 
ing the school, its buildings, its customs, and 
traditions. The following excerpts from the 
article are worth mention: 


_“Public Relations Techniques (in respect to the 
visitor) ... 


1. Parking space for visitors. 
labeled and so used. .. . 


2. Identification of buildings and offices. . . . 


3. Courteous staff members. Campus watchmen, 
maintenance workers, janitors, even faculty members 
and students, must be impressed with the necessity of 
cordial and courteous treatment of visitors and guests. 
Many well planned public relations programs, carefully 
followed on the top levels, fail because of the insolent 
conduct of minor staff members. . . . 


This should be so 


4. Guide service . . . manned either by students 
or by faculty members. .. . 


5. Guest book. A number of colleges, usually the 
smaller schools, like to follow up visits to the campus. 
A guest book is provided in some prominent place where 
visitors may write their names and addresses. A college 
official then sends a letter to the guest, thanking him for 
his visit and inviting him to return at some later 


ies 
— College Business, March, 1948. 


Where to Turn for Funds 


The sources of private giving are not drying 
up. They are changing. 

Many great fortunes of twenty years ago 
have declined. Yet, in spite of the difficulties in 
accumulating wealth under our present tax laws, 
new fortunes are being acquired. The greatest 
change, however, has not been in this direction. 
It has been, rather, in the tremendous increase 
in the number of incomes from which substan- 
tial gifts can be made out of current earnings. 
On such giving, indeed, the tax laws place a 
premium. The deduction possibilities are so 
large that the actual cost to the donor often is 
but a fraction of the total gift. 

In financing increased budgets, therefore, 
colleges and universities have a great oppor- 
tunity to develop a “living endowment,” based 
upon regular giving from income, to supplement 
the old line invested endowments. . . . 

The best public relations policies, from the 
standpoint of fund raising, should be based upon 
honest conviction and careful consideration of 
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what is the best interest of the constituency 
which the institution serves. This not infre- 
quently means, particularly in times of stress, 
standing by principles which for the time being 
may be unpopular. .. . 


Annual Alumni Giving 

Annual alumni giving offers one of the best 
opportunities for developing a steady source of 
support comparable to income from endowment, 
in fact a living endowment of the finest type. 
Its effective development calls for far more than 
annual form letters, an occasional visit to main 
centers by the president or a beloved professor 
or, indeed, good publications that keep the 
alumni in touch with what the institution is 
doing and hopes to do. 

Repeated alumni giving requires thorough- 
going organized effort, not only along class lines 
but also by committees organized geographi- 
cally. The alumni in each region who will assume 
the responsibility of seeing personally as many 
of their classmates as possible and of writing 
personally to the rest can be found if effort is 
used. 

All this cannot be done in one year. It is 
accomplished by a gradual building process, 
tact and perseverance rather than high pressure 
being used. The primary object should be to 
build up the maximum number of alumni con- 
tributors. The size of a gift will, to a great ex- 
tent, take care of itself. The alumnus who ac- 
quires the habit of annual giving naturally tends 
to increase his gift if able to do so. 

It is easy to gauge the effectiveness of an 
alumni fund. Eighteen to 20 per cent is low par- 
ticipation; 40 to 50 per cent is good, and any- 
thing beyond is excellent. There is a normal 
annual lapse of 30 per cent among alumni givers. 
The alumni fund organization, therefore, must 
pay just as much attention to obtaining renewals 
as to procuring new contributors. .. . 


Largest Gift Is Seldom First 


Finally, remember that the best potential 
givers are those who have already given. Noth- 
ing is more important than making sure that a 
giver is thanked in such a manner that he feels 
his gift is appreciated. There is no better cul- 
tivation for another gift than seeing to it that 
the giver is told what has been accomplished 
with the money he has already given. A man’s 
or a woman’s largest gift is seldom the first 
ONE. . «> 


— College Business, May, 1947. 


News Dissemination Grant 
New York, Feb. 24 (AP) — The late pub- 
lisher, Ives Washburn, left $25,000 to Amherst 
College to promote “dissemination of accurate 
and up-to-the-minute news”’ of the college, a tax 
appraisal showed today. 


Phillips Understrappers 


Almost since the beginning of New England’s 
Phillips Academies — Andover, founded in 1778 
by Samuel Phillips, Jr., and Exeter, set up by 
his uncle John in 1781 — the rivalry between the 
two schools has been traditional. But in recent 
years the minor officialdom of Andover and Exe- 
ter has gathered at an annual dinner to talk 
over common problems. 


The “understrappers,” as they call them- 
selves, have occasionally invited Andover’s head- 
master or Exeter’s principal to sit in and share 
the roast of beef, but usually they do their beef- 
ing alone. Mambers of the present organization 
lazily agree that it is at least ten years old. 
They give credit for the founding to Willett L. 
Eccles, former Andover registrar and now head- 
master of St. George’s School at Newport. 


Last week, on Feb. 18, the understrappers 
met 23 strong at the house of Henry Hopper, 
associate treasurer of Andover. Starting at 
5:30 p.m., the five-and-a-half hour session 
bloomed in harmony undreamed of by older 
alumni, who remember inter-school relations 
spiced by junior riots. About the only beef 
came from Andover. That afternoon, Exeter 
had beaten Andover 4-3 in hockey. 


— Newsweek, March 1, 1948. 


Public Relations vs. Publicity 


. . . Public relations and publicity are not 
two names for the same thing. Public relations 
is a course of conduct designed to win favorable 
public opinion. Publicity is the process of mak- 
ing this course of conduct known through the 
press, publications, radio, and every other 
channel of public information. 


Public relations is the business of every mem- 
ber of the college or university family. A public 
relations director can advise, but only the board 
of trustees, the president, the faculty, the stu- 
dents and the alumni can create a sound basis 
for public relations. . . . 


— College Business, May, 1947. 
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Federal Aid for Colleges? 
Is Federal Aid Our Only Hope? 


For the immediate future, the answer to the 
foregoing question seems to be “Yes,” that is, if 


we decide it is worth the cost. The trend in the 
thinking of most vociferous groups in our na- 
tional life seems to be toward more dependence 
upon federal assistance not only for education 
but for most civic necessities. Addresses, papers, 
articles, books and discussions lead one to the 
conclusion that colleges are counting heavily on 
federal aid in the next decade... . 

As a starter, two methods have been pro- 
posed on which educators might agree. The 
first of these consists of federal loans for the 
erection of self-supporting, self-liquidating proj- 
ects, such as residence halls and dining rooms. 
Amortization over a period of twenty-five years 
at a nominal interest rate would make expansion 
possible even among private institutions. Surely 
college business experts should be able to manage 
such projects without going into the red. The 
second method consists of a new formula for 
federal scholarships which would afford every 
boy and girl of exceptional talent an opportunity 
for college training. There should be no restric- 
tions against Jews, Negroes, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Italians, Yankees, Southerners or gradu- 
ates of private high schools. A scholarship stu- 
dent should be free to attend an institution of 
his own choosing, and the allowance should be 
sufficient to eliminate economic worries for both 
the student and the college. 


— J. Harvey Cain, Accounting Officer, 
Board of Higher Education, City of New 
York, in College Business, May, 1947. 


P. R. Support Advocated 


If top management is not fully cognizant of 
the need for public relations and is not willing 
to give authority to the person in charge, ac- 
complishment is of necessity limited and is 
doomed to failure, Robert P. Kelsey, second 
vice-president of John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, said yesterday at the Hotel 
Commodore. 

Speaking at the first forum on life insurance 
public relations, sponsored by the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association and the Institute 
of Life Insurance, he added that “official recog- 
nition by top management is the keystone to co- 
operation by the rest of the organization.” 

Edwin C. Craig, president of National Life 
& Accident Co. and chairman of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, asserted the effectiveness “‘of 





public relations is not entirely measured by the 
money spent but by the intensity of purpose 
which you adopt.” 

Whatever the company’s efforts to win 
favorable public opinion may be, the net result 
will not be any better than the opinion the em- 
ployees themselves hold for their company, 
Frederick G. Rudge, president of Fred Rudge, 
Inc., told the meeting. .. . 


— New York Herald Tribune, 
March 31, 1948. 


Telephone Techniques 


“.. . The use of good telephone techniques 
is vitally important in the school office. The 
secretary or other person who answers the tele- 
phone represents the school in a very real sense 
and either consciously or unconsciously gives 
the caller a brief but clear picture of the attitude 
of the school toward the public. The one who 
calls the school usually has a very important 
reason for doing so; and no matter how busy the 
secretary may be at the moment, or how un- 
pleasant a previous telephone call may have 
been, she must remember that the person at the 
other end of the line cannot possibly be aware 
of these circumstances and even if he were, is 
still entitled to courteous, prompt, and helpful 
attention. ... 

On the other hand, if her telephone mahner 
reveals that she is genuinely interested in the 
person calling and desires to help in any way 
she can, much good will can be gained. Patience 
and courtesy over the telephone also pay big 
dividends in improved public relations. This is 
regarded almost as an axiom in the business 
world and should be so regarded by us. 

However, maintaining good relations by 
means of the telephone requires more than just 
a pleasant voice and a courteous manner, im- 
portant as these things are. A great deal will 
depend upon the secretary having a thorough 
understanding of the purposes and program of 
the school and upon the completeness of her in- 
formation regarding the building, the personnel, 
and the manifold activities which characterize 
the high school of today. . . .” 

The foregoing is an excerpt from an article, 
“Please Be Seated,” by Carl L. Fromuth, Prin- 
cipal, Penn Treaty Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, which appears in the February, 1948, 
Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals (Vol. 32, No. 152). This 
issue of the Bulletin is a special number with 
the sub-title “Public Relations in Secondary 
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Schools.” 
history, philosophy, and practices in the field 
of public relations in the public school systems 
of the country. It is a collection of short essays 
by leading educators and administrators. Al- 
though the articles are slanted toward the pub- 
lic school, they all have a message that can be 
adapted to independent school work. The Bu/- 
letin may be procured from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for one dollar. 


New York Educational P R Coordinator 

Albany, March 14 (AP) —A coordinator of 
public relations “‘to acquaint the public with the 
work of the schools” today began his function 
with the State Education Department. 

Appointment of the coordinator, at a salary 
of $10,000 annually, was announced by Com- 
missioner of Education Francis T. Spaulding. 

Commissioner Spaulding said: “Mr. Neal’s 
appointment represents a major step in the de- 
partment’s plans to develop a constructive and 
comprehensive program of acquainting the pub- 
lic with the work of the schools — their weak- 
nesses as well as their strengths, and their plans 
for the future as well as their past accom- 
plishments.” 


— New York Times, March 15, 1948. 


In Retrospect 


Looking back over the first five issues of this 
new department in the BULLETIN, we ask our- 
selves: “Have we succeeded in fulfilling the aims 
as stated in our initial appearance?” 

Aside from our five feature articles, which 
have dealt with various broad aspects of pub- 
lic relations work, we have presented more than 
fifty short items concerning actual practices 
and problems of independent schools which 
need intelligent treatment from a public rela- 
tions standpoint. The wide scope of the ma- 
terial presented in the department has fulfilled 
adequately the first two of our stated aims, 
namely (1) “to give a broad picture of public 
relations in action... and (2) to bring out 
the urgent need for establishing good public 
relations. .. .” 

Concerning the third aim, “to be of service 
to our readers . . . by citing all sorts of ex- 
amples of public relations practices used by edu- 


cational institutions,” we maintain that judg- ~ 


ment of the first part of this aim must rest with 
the readers. As for the latter part, too few ex- 
amples of independent school practices have 


It is a comprehensive study of the fcome to our attention. 


It has been necessary, 
therefore, to resort to notes on what colleges 
are doing. But these examples have had mean- 
ing and import for us, because so many of our 
problems are identical with those of colleges. 
We should be ready to learn from the practices 
of these institutions which have paid so much 
more attention to public relations in the educa- 
tional field than we have. We must be alert, 
too, to take hints from the field of business where 
public relations practices have paid big divi- 
dends. Independent education as a whole is a 
big business, for one child in sixteen attends a 
private school. 

Plans for the major topics of next year’s 
“Our Schools and the Public” will be made up 
later this spring. We sincerely hope that some 
of our readers will send in suggestions and re- 
quests for treatment of special topics. Further- 
more, we are anxious to learn what other schools 
are doing in this type of work so that the good 
procedures they have developed may become 
common practice in other schools with the same 
problems. 

I should like to express again my gratitude 
to our four feature writers, Charlotte Anne 
Keefe, Sarah Collie Smith, Walter S. Cook, and 
Bernard Quint, who have done so much to help 
the new department. My thanks go also to all 
who have sent in notes and clippings to broaden 
the variety of news items presented throughout 
the year. 








SUMMER OFFICE HOURS - 


During the summer the office of the Secondary 
Education Board is open on a part-time basis only. 
Mail will be attended to promptly, but anyone who 
wishes to come to the office should make an ap- 
pointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (BLuehills 8-5439) does 
not answer 

in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 

in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 

















REPORT OF TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


A report of all sessions of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board’s recent Twenty-second Annual Con- 
ference will be included in the Board’s Annual Re- 
port for 1947, which will be ready for distribution 
in May. Copies will be sent to all member schools 
and to all delegates who registered at the Confer- 
ence last month. Others may have copies without 
charge upon application to the office of the Second- 
ary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


More About Horace Mann-Lincoln School! 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN: 


The parents of Horace Mann-Lincoln School, 
New York City, are going to continue the school 
next year. Eager to have their children go on 
with the forward-looking, experimental kind of 
education for which Horace Mann-Lincoln is so 
well known, they have not waited for the final 
court decision on the Teachers College request 
to close the school. 

They have incorporated as Experimental 
School, Inc., and have obtained a provisional 
charter from the New York State Board of Re- 
gents. The incorporators are Mr. Charles 
Colvin, Dr. Harrison Elliott, Mrs. Elinor S. 
Gimbel, Mr. J. M. Kaplan, Professor William 
Kilpatrick, and Dr. Howard Wilson. Dean 
Ernest Melby and Dean Francis Rosecrance, of 
New York University, and Professors Howard 
A. Lane, Louis Raths and Kimball Wiles, of 
their staff, are actively advising the parents. 
Formation of the school staff is near comple- 
tion. Many of the present teachers have shown 
their faith in the new plans and will go along 
with the school. Students are now being en- 
rolled. The great majority, of course, will come 
from the present body, but there will be room 
for a certain number of applicants from outside. 
Temporary housing has been secured in case the 
Lincoln Building should be lost in the court 
decision. 

Earlier this year the parents mapped out a 
basic philosophy for the kind of po Soe they 
want. It is to be an experimental school which 
shall work out the program best fitted to de- 
velop in its students those qualities and abilities 
needed in today’s complex society. It is the 
tradition of the school to assume a responsibility 
towards improving public education. The tech- 
niques, curriculum, attitudes which have been 
worked out have enriched the school life of chil- 
dren all over the country. The parents want to 
continue such a “pilot” school, testing, develop- 
ing, sharing its ideas. There is much work to 
be done, as one look at the world will show. This 
kind of responsibility can only be shouldered by 
a free experimental school. 

Although parents have been active in draw- 
ing up plans, they have no intention that the 


school shall be parent-run. There will be a 
Board drawn from the general public, the field 
of education, the staff, and the parents. It will 
represent the different aspects of our community. 

The student body is also to be representa- 
tive and will be drawn from families of diverse 
racial and national heritage, as well as from 
differing occupational, economic and religious 
groups. This is a vital element of democratic 
education. A generous number of scholarships 
is planned. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) KATHLEEN BarRNEs, 
New York City. 


Pro Lingua Antiqua 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
BULLETIN: 


As instructors in Latin, it might be said that 
we pledge allegiance to a subject, and all the 
literature for which it stands; one purpose un- 
deniable, — the culture and enjoyment of all. 
It is increasingly apparent, however, that most 
text-books offer, and too many students realize, 
a minimum of culture and “nihil voluptatis” 
during the secondary years. Would it be pos- 
sible to change this situation by acquainting 
these students with their grammar A B C’s be- 
fore their last four years of formal education? 

Recognizing the fact that in the classics the 
swing is now away from grammar and toward 
greater reading skill, one small voice is raised in 
protest. With firm intent to introduce simple 
Latin grammar at the elementary level, as the 
means to an all-embracing literary end in 
secondary education (a la “The Chicken or the 
Egg?’2), may I introduce a most ignominious 
text which may be of some interest to the But- 
LETIN’S readers? I have called it Latin and 
English Grammar: An Elementary Text. It is 
supposed to facilitate the use of secondary lan- 
guage texts, particularly Latin and French, re- 
moving the technical confusion so that the stu- 
dents may be free to absorb the literary culture 
to which they are later exposed. With the com- 
pletion of the fifty lessons, (i.e. one year’s work 
of at least four periods per week) the student 
would be sufficiently familiar with English gram- 
mar to parse and diagram simple and compound 
sentences, involving all the parts of speech. At 


1 An explanation of the Horace Mann-Lincoln School court decision was published in the February issue of THE INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 


BuLLetTIn, page 25. 


2 Mrs. Wilson’s article “The Chicken or the Egg” was published in the April 1947 issue of Toe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN. 
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the same time he would be able to understand 
the basic constructions of Latin grammar to the 
extent of simple but sensible translation and 
composition. In other words the three senses, 
without which any kind of secondary language 
study is far from enjoyable, should be developed: 


A. Noun sense — an understanding that ev- 
ery person, place, or thing has its own 
particular function in a sentence. 

B. Verb sense —a clear picture of person 
and number and the logical changes of 
Simple, Progressive, and Emphatic time. 

C. Language sense — the skill which comes 
with careful synthesis. 


Preparing for the preparatory school years 
may seem like splitting hairs, but most teachers 
agree that few “First Year” language texts can 
be digested properly in that time. The weekly 
quiz, monthly review, or term examination 
looms very large and becomes an end in itself 
so that little time remains to take advantage of 
basic principles or appreciate literary content. 
Therefore, I have tried to present the most im- 
portant phases of grammar simply, so as to be 
within the grasp of the eleven or twelve-year-old, 
but at the same time actively, so that the young 
student may clearly see the edifice of all language 
slowly constructed, piece by piece. And there 
seems no better medium possible for this than 


Latin grammar, from which stem the funda- 
mental and most reasonable constructions of 
English and French. Lesson One introduces the 
English noun, kinds of nouns, and the use of the 
noun as subject of a sentence. Lesson Two, 
following in identical procedure introduces a 
Latin noun and the Nominative Case endings of 
the First Declension. And so on — 


An experiment in this kind of work is now 
being carried on with a group of sixth grade boys 
at the Park School in Brookline. It is too early 
to be sure, but it appears that they should have 
little trouble with a regular Latin grammar next 
year and be free to explore the beauty and wis- 
dom of classical literature for three additional 
years, if they so desire. And the vital repetition 
of basic constructions is much less discouraging 
at that early age. 


In this work the means and the end are 
hardly distinguishable. Those opposed to early 
or any exposure to the classics cannot deny the 
importance of good grammar. Any comment 
or criticisms of such a project would be ex- 
tremely welcome. The purpose is progress even 
though it be via that “lingua antiqua”’ — Latin. 


Sincerely yours, 
— Rutu M. Witson, 
The Winsor School, 
Boston, Mass. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN NATURE EDUCATION 


By Constance J. Bancroft! 


URING the past two summers I have been 
ID fortunate in spending time at the Audubon 
Nature Camp in Maine for teachers and 

youth leaders — the first summer as an enrolled 
student for a two-week session, and the follow- 
ing summer as a staff member for the entire camp 
period. I was very much struck by the lack of 
independent school teachers among the enrollees. 
The first session I was the only one in my group 
of about fifty, and last summer there were per- 
haps a dozen out of the two hundred who at- 
tended. It occurred to me that many inde- 
pendent school teachers might not be aware of 
the existence of this camp or of the similar Audu- 
bon Nature Center in Greenwich, Connecticut. 
These two institutions are conducted by the 
National Audubon Society as an important part 
of its educational program. The purpose of the 


Society in maintaining them is to teach adults 
how to teach others in the field of nature study. 
Unfortunately the name “Audubon” is often 
associated with birds only, but actually the Au- 
dubon Society is devoted to the cause of protec- 
tion and conservation of all our natural resources 
— wildlife, plants, soil and water. An ever-in- 
creasing number of Americans are aware of the 
vital need for such conservation, but there are 
still a great many who do not shoulder their re- 
sponsibilities in preserving for the future what 
remains of our natural heritage. The obvious 
way to remedy the situation is by education, 
and particularly education in the schools. To 
carry on this education successfully the teachers 


_must have some instruction. 


The Camp is situated on an island — 330 
acres of evergreen forest — in Muscongus Bay, 


1 Miss Bancroft is a member of the faculty of Indian Mountain School, Lakeville, Connecticut. 
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It is 


about 60 miles east of Portland, Maine. 
staffed by experienced naturalists, whose en- 


thusiasm and devotion are boundless. One of 
the nicest things about the camp is the wonder- 
ful spirit which the staff arouses from the minute 
each group of campers sets foot on the island. 
During the summer there are five two-week 
sessions with an enrollment of about fifty each. 
The “classes” are virtually all in the field: ex- 
ploration trips to the variety of habitats which 
the coast of Maine offers — oceanic islands, 
fresh-water lakes, streams and swamps, fields, 
rocky shorelines, evergreen and deciduous for- 
ests. All campers participate in the courses in 
Bird Life and Nature Activities. The latter is 
invaluable to teachers, acquainting them with 
simple, practical methods of carrying out nature 
programs in class or club. Each camper chooses 
one of three other courses to follow during the 
two-week stay — Plant, Insect, or Marine Life. 
However, the emphasis is always placed on the 
interrelationship of everything in the out-of- 
doors, and the campers soon realize that although 
they may have chosen Insect Life, for example, 
they cannot proceed very far without learning a 
great deal about the plants eaten by the insects 
and everything else with which the insects come 
in contact. Furthermore, the staff members, 
though specialists in their own fields, have well- 
rounded backgrounds in every field, and are 
ready to assist all campers informally and to 
discuss particular problems and situations. 


In every course mere identification of speci- 
mens is never the object. The campers are 
shown how the various forms live and what their 
places are in the whole scheme of outdoor life; 
stress is put on the development of practical 
programs for arousing the interest of others. 


The Audubon Nature Center in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, has similar objectives, although 
the programs of the two places have been ar- 
ranged to supplement rather than duplicate 
each other. The sessions there are of varying 
length and for varying purposes. That is, one 
might be designed to fill the needs of garden club 
leaders, another for teachers and nature coun- 
selors, and another might be a conservation 
workshop. Here too, every program emphasizes 
the interdependence of all nature — plants, ani- 
mals, soil, rocks and water — and the need for 
conservation. The surroundings, of course, are 





quite different from those of the Maine Camp. 
The Center is a 400-acre sanctuary of woodland, 
overgrown farmland, fields, swamps and lakes. 
Besides exploring the sanctuary itself students 
take trips to the nearby coast and coastal 
marshes, and visit a scientifically managed farm. 
Here again, the staff members are experienced 
naturalists who are always ready to help stu- 
dents develop programs suited to their individual 
situations. The enrollment at the Center is 
limited to twenty-five per session. 


I can speak only of the Maine Camp from 
personal experience, but I am sure that it is true 
also of the Center that anyone attending a 
session feels a real inspiration to pass on what 
has been learned. Teachers, on returning to 
school, are themselves surprised by how much 
they take back with them, and by how easy it is 
to put into practice the many new ideas received. 
No previous experience is necessary to get the 
most from a session. Many a teacher who has 
felt totally unqualified to do any nature work 
in school comes to realize that enthusiasm, sin- 
cerity, and a knowledge of how to get started 
are more important requisites than a fund of 
scientific information. In fact, the teacher who 
is learning along with his pupils is often more 
successful in arousing interest than the teacher 
to whom the children’s discoveries are all ‘old 
stories.” 


Besides learning a great deal, the campers 
have a truly wonderful time. Every minute is 
fun. There are the pleasant associations with 
the staff members, new friendships among people 
with common interests, beautifully illustrated 
lectures, picnics, campfires, swimming, and thrill- 
ing experiences of all kinds. 


Surely the independent school teachers 
should avail themselves of this unique oppor- 
tunity. Frequently it is easier for them to carry 
on nature work than it is in the public schools 
where schedules are perhaps less flexible, and 
where it may be more difficult to arrange out- 
door exploration trips. I urge everyone who 
will have the time available next summer to 
look further into the matter and to consider it 
seriously. Information about the 1948 sessions 
in both places may be obtained by writing to 
the National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 


Robert U. Jameson, The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 


OUR correspondent, through a combina- 
tion of circumstances, was absent from 
the April issue. He is sorry that this is 

so. The main reason, perhaps, for this absence 
is that in a column generally devoted to inter- 
national relations he has been so bewildered and 
stunned by the deterioration of the world in the 
past three months that he has been unable to 
think straight on what to say here. 

This column for the past three years has been 
preaching the doctrine of international under- 
standing as a means to peace. I believe that 
this doctrine, while it is certainly not the whole 
story, is one way toward salvation. This column 
has been preaching about the baleful influence 
of the military in the life of the United States. 
This column has been talking at length about 
things for teachers to do to strengthen the 
causes of peace. That the writer has, along with 
others of his ilk, been a voice crying in the 
wilderness is only too evident. 

In this last issue of the spring of 1948, I in- 
tend to talk at random about some of the things 
which I have mentioned before — with a new 
idea, I hope, here and there evident. 

A friend of mine is one of the foreign news 
editors of the New York Times. He has been 
deeply shocked in recent weeks to learn, in a 
symposium for editors at Columbia, that it is 
the stated policy of MOST American newspapers 
to cut down systematically on the volume of 
foreign news now being printed and to play up 
inconsequential local news instead. He learned 
that only three or four newspapers in the eastern 
states are printing the news in anything but 
headlines. He did not learn exactly why this is 
happening, but he did deduce a few possible 
reasons. Here are some of them. 

First, certain very influential groups of people 
in the United States are working very hard at 
this moment to promote a war against Russia 
at the earliest possible date. That such an aim 
is stupid, futile, and everything else bad is 
apparent to all who think about the world in 
terms of what is actually happening. But if 

eople do not know what is happening, they will 
Caen the headlines — that war is inevitable. 

Second, if people do not know what is going 
on in the world, they will be the more ready to 
believe that in any situation this country is 
being threatened when a really major crisis in 
our policy arises. 


~edge of the situation may indeed 


Third, a full reporting of the news would, of 
course, include the documentary evidence — 
such as that printed in the Times and the 
Tribune; and those documents are things that 
nobody ever reads anyway, so why not have 
advertising instead? 

Fourth, a full reporting of the news might 
contradict the stated policy of the newspaper 
owners. What I mean is this: if the owner of a 
newspaper is definitely anti-Russian or definitely 
pro-Russian, a full reporting of the news in his 
paper might undermine his editorial point of 
view. Thus what would counteract his slant is 
not printed. 

For intelligent people, the tragic part of this 
is that it has become increasingly difficult to 
find out the truth. What is more, learning the 
truth in the press has been infinitely complicated 
by the fairly clear fact that the two great pro- 
tagonists in the present “cold” war both behave 
at times like adolescents, who make life hell for 
their parents. How, for instance, can anyone be 
blamed for being confused over things like Tri- 
este, like the position of the U. S. on Palestine, 
like Russia’s monkeying with Finland and 
Czechoslovakia, like our dealings with China? 
We are given headlines, and we are even given 
some facts. But even a cursory glance at the 
news indicates that we are not given all the 
facts; and we are certainly not given the “why” 
behind the things we are almost afraid to read 
every morning. 

Thus I think that we are faced with a very 
grave moral responsibility if we would behave 
like adults in these days. We must really look 
for news. And by news I mean the correct re- 
port of recent events, not a matter of interest 
to the readers of newspapers or to listeners to 
Walter Winchell. How? I think that we must 
look at varying points of view, if we cannot get 
our news straight in the papers we read. In 
other words, we must get the right and the left, 
so far as restrictions on the press will let us. If 
we depend for our ideas of the world today ex- 
clusively upon one biased source, we are simply 
not being the reasoning adults that we as 
teachers should be. 

As I say this I admit that complete knowl- 
e more be- 
wildering than lack of knowledge. But I am 
convinced that the hysteria produced by some 
present media of news is bad. I believe that 
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I do 


talk of a quick war against Russia is bad. 
not like the way things are run in Russia. I 
certainly do not like anything about a police 
state, and I think that the leaders of Russia are 
probably behaving very badly at this point. 
But I do not think that saying what I have said 


is tantamount to a declaration of war. As Mr. 
Koestler said the other day in the press, Ameri- 
can democracy is the hope of the world. But he 
went on to say that today there is no contest 
between black (Russia) and white. Rather, he 
explained, the contest is between black and 
gray. American democracy is gray, rather than 
white. 

To sum up this gloomy section, let me ap- 
peal to teachers to form their opinions after 
sober thought, rather than after careless reading 
of careless and perhaps purposely misleading 
news writers. I welcome the company of the 
conservative who has his reasons; | dislike the 
company of the radical who is radical only by 
emotion. 

This is no time of the year to suggest things 
for teachers to do to help the cause of peace, but 
I shall go ahead and make such suggestions 
anyway. 

One field which the independent schools have 
only scratched is that of adult education in their 
own communities. I believe that most inde- 
pendent school families would be immensely 
improved if the schools reached out and made 
contact with the minds of their patrons on such 
things as world affairs, news, and, if you please, 
music and art and literature. 

I have had the privilege this spring to teach 
six night classes in an adult education program 
run by the local public school district. The fact 
which has impressed me most is that grown-ups 
of all sorts of backgrounds are eager to learn. 
They want to know more about many things 
than we can teach them, and they are not just 
interested in improving their contract bridge or 
their tango, either. They want courses in 
music, in the contemporary novel, in current 
events, too. 

I believe that our impact as schools would 
be far greater if we could see our way clear to 
run such programs, not just by sponsoring a 
course of lectures by visitors, but by presenting 
our own faculties to the community as teachers 
who have something to offer outside the second- 
ary or elementary school classroom. 

By the way, such a program might be an 
interesting way to find out something about our 
faculties, he said, nastily. 

Teachers as a group have not contributed as 


much as they should have contributed to the 
arts of peace. If they could reach the young 
and the old at the same time, they might be 
able to do more than they have done. And I 
believe that certainly they must do as much as 
possible, before it is too late — or even if it is, 
indeed, too late. 

An afterthought here is this: one of the ac- 
cusations usually leveled against the teaching 
profession is that it quickly produces a rut from 
which the poor weal never escapes. This need 
not be so, of course. Perhaps one good way to 
prevent the rut from deepening is to carry the 
teaching techniques to groups other than school 
boys and girls. Adults can certainly startle a 
teacher out of any feeling of omniscience. I 
know that I have had a real job answering the 
questions in my adult class this spring. There- 
fore I have learned an immense amount in a 
short time. 

So much for the angle of adult education — 
for next fall, I hope. Between now and then — 
what? 

I admit the necessity of rests once in a while. 
But between now and next September several 
important things have to be done. For one 
thing, the American people have to nominate 
two major-party candidates for president: a job 
which, in 1948, is, to put it mildly, a terrific 
job. In connection with this, whether or not 
they have anything to do with the meetings in 
Philadelphia, teachers will have to make up 
their minds for whom they are going to vote in 
November. I hope that teachers will find good 
reasons for their choices. 

Between now and September teachers have 
other activities that are possible in addition to 
the magic necessary to produce next fall’s taxes. 
One is to support, vocally if necessary, the bill 
providing Federal aid for education. Another 
is to write letters to Congressmen if the poll tax 
bill reaches the floor of Congress. Another is to 
investigate the possibilities of service in the 
community, with an eye to whitening our gray 
democracy, in Koestler’s words. Another is to 
say “Shush!” to the fellows who holler about 
dropping a bomb now and getting it over with. 
Just be sure that when you say Shush! you can 
give your reasons for your opinion. 

Still another is this: how about a reassort- 
ment of our ideas between now and next fall 
which will make us turn up at the start of the 
next school year better prepared to instruct by 
example? I have the feeling that our students 
are ahead of us in their thinking these days. In 
my school, for instance, it is the students who 
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have organized a very active chapter of World 
Federalists, who are carrying on a drive for the 
rehabilitation of two European schools, and the 
like. I fear that the staff — and in all I have 
said, I am one of those who needs to be better 
— stands around and approves, but by and 
large does too little. 

The above paragraph does not, of course, 
mean that we should between now and Septem- 
ber solve the world situation for ourselves, so 
that we will have an answer to every question. 
We aren’t superhuman, after all. But I, for 
one, am going to try to form an opinion which 
I can back up. I think that if I can do that, I 
will be happier about things than I am at the 
present moment. 

It is curious that teachers seem, at one 
moment, to be the most curious of people and 
at another moment the most inert of people. 
Inertia is, of course, easy to explain in a job in 
which the routine is fairly constant day after 
day. Any job produces some of this deadening. 
But teachers are certainly curious about things, 
too. Witness the section meeting at the March 
S.E.B. meeting which dealt with the question of 
prejudice. A large audience was full of both 
questions and answers on a topic which many 


people shy away from. If we could all bestir 
ourselves, as many people did in the two hours 
of that meeting, and keep on bestirring, we 
would have a greater impact than we have. 

What is more, I am increasingly convinced 
of one major fact about teachers. That is this: 
teachers individually and collectively have a far 
greater importance in their schools and, espe- 
cially, in their communities, than they will ad- 
mit. It may not be that the teacher has the 
same rank as the sage had in old China — at the 
top of the social scale. But I believe that the 
teacher is a person of merit, a person whose 
word counts for a good deal, in spite of what 
his financial status may be. I do not think that 
teachers have an inferior place in society. But 
I do believe that teachers make far too little of 
their position as the intellectual leaders of the 
community. If they are not leaders, they 
should be. This is a text for next year also, 
then: let us assert ourselves. The community 
will not sneer at all. The community will like 
it, because the community wants to learn. Our 
commodity is, presumably, knowledge — knowl- 
edge, in the best sense. Why should we not go 
to work to sell that commodity to all those who 
want it? 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl. 


Taft Reports on Alumni Practices of 
Six Schools 


Last fall, in an effort to find answers to 
specific questions brought up by the Executive 
Committee of the Taft Alumni Association, the 
secretary sent out a questionnaire to six board- 
ing schools of roughly comparable size and age. 
There was no attempt to make it an exhaustive 
questionnaire nor to cover a wide range of 
schools. There was, rather, an attempt to get 
a little perspective on our own policies and pro- 
cedures. The statistics presented below include 
the figures for Taft, as well as those for the 
other schools. There will be no evaluation of 
answers nor any conclusions. They are pre- 
sented merely for what they are worth, with a 
realization that their interest to others is prob- 
ably limited. 

All of the schools queried have undergradu- 
ate bodies ranging from 300 to approximately 


500. The numbers on their alumni lists range 
from 1,700 to 6,800, with the average approxi- 
mately 3,500. 

The first question asked concerned the date 
for the alumni reunion. Two have a regular 
Alumni Day in the fall, two have one in May, 
one has it in June, after school has closed, and 
two have no general alumni reunion. Appar- 
ently, no conclusions can be drawn from these 
facts, but it is interesting to note that the school 
which holds its reunion after Commencement 
has done so for two years and has found the 
day to be much more successful than when it 
was held in May while the students were present. 

Question 2 was, “Do you put alumni up 
overnight?” The answer was an unqualified 


-yes, except in one school where the answer was 


“the Fifty-Year class and a few antiques.’ 
Question 3 was one which had bothered the 
alumni at Taft considerably: “Are alumni wives 
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specifically invited, and, if so, are they put up 


overnight?” ‘Two schools answered a flat no, 
two answered yes that they were invited but 
not put up overnight, and one dodged neatly by 
saying, “Some come and are taken care of.” 

We were interested in knowing approxi- 
mately how many alumni came back on an av- 
erage Alumni Day. The answers ranged from 
100 to 350, but it should be noted that the 
highest figure was at the school whose alumni 
group numbers 6,800. The average seems to be 
between 100 and 125. 

Five of the seven schools make special efforts 
to bring classes back at five-year intervals, with 
the greatest emphasis on the twenty-five year 
class. Some do this at Alumni Day, but one 
school encourages separate reunions at different 
times of the year. 

Part Two of the questionnaire concerned 
annual money raising activities of the Associa- 
tions. No questions were asked concerning the 
larger “drives for funds” for specific and long- 
range objectives. Of the seven schools queried, 
only one continues to have regular alumni dues. 
Most of the rest have abandoned the dues sys- 
tem in favor of an alumni fund with voluntary 
annual contributions, but one school makes no 
attempt to solicit the alumni annually. If one 
can judge by the figures given, the average per- 
centage of alumni contributing in any one year 
to these funds is between twenty and twenty- 
five percent, although one school reports as 
high as forty-nine percent participation. The 
average contribution is between ten and fifteen 
dollars, but the school which reports the highest 
percentage also reports the lowest average dona- 
tion — approximately five dollars per donor. 

Three of the schools use their alumni fund 
for scholarships, one for its building fund, and 
one to take care of the expenses of the alumni 
association. 

The question of how this alumni fund is 
solicited brought some interesting answers, but 
it seems unwise to draw conclusions on the basis 
of such a limited poll. One school solicits only 
through a general letter from the alumni presi- 
dent. One school solicits only through class 
agents, and three schools combine the two. The 
odd fact is that the use of class agents, which 
surely, in theory, would produce better results, 
seems to have no appreciable effect on the per- 
centage of alumni contributing. 

Part Three of the questionnaire concerned 
means of keeping alumni informed about the 
school. Six publish annually an Alumni Bulle- 
tin, two of the schools mailing four issues a year, 


three mailing three issues, and one mailing two. 
One school sends its newspaper every week to 
all alumni. Much emphasis was placed by all 
the schools on personal correspondence with 
alumni to supplement the Bulletin, and one 
school sends out a newsletter three times a year 
between Bulletins. Two of the schools report 
frequent alumni gatherings in many cities with 
visits at the time of such gatherings from faculty 
members. 

Part Four of the questionnaire dealt with 
regional organizations. Three of the schools 
have made definite efforts to set up formal clubs 
in centers throughout the country, and the 
other four have loose organizations with heavy 
emphasis on New York City. There is a high 
degree of informality in the meeting of these 
clubs, although most schools report an attempt 
to have them meet annually, and in each case 
try to have some representative of the school 
meet with them. 

The regional organizations, such as they are, 
seem to serve two purposes, first, for raising 
money, and second, for interviewing applicants 
for admission. In many cases, however, it is 
apparent that the regional organizations have 
little specific work to do and can contribute 
proportionately little to the school. 

In addition to setting up regional organiza- 
tions, five of the seven schools also have nuclei 
of class organizations as well. In most cases, 
these are directed either by class secretaries or 
class agents. The secretaries in most cases seem 
to have rather ill-defined duties, although two 
schools report an attempt to have one or two 
letters per year from the secretary sent to the 
members at large. The role played by the class 
agents is obvious. 

We promised at the outset that we should 
attempt to draw no conclusions and we shall 
stick to that promise. If, however, any reader 
is interested in more detail than is presented in 
the above summary, the secretary of the Taft 
Alumni Association will be happy to furnish it. 


— Joun F. Morse, Alumni Secretary, 
The Taft School, 


Watertown, Conn. 


New Site for Lake Forest Academy 
Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIlinois, 
purchased 678 acres of Mellody Farm property, 
which formerly belonged to the J. Ogden Ar- 
mours, last May with the intention of keeping 
approximately 200 acres for the new school 
campus and selling the remainder for real estate 
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purposes. The 200-acre campus will contain 22 
acres of water in two spring-fed lakes, which 
already provide excellent bass and wall-eyed 
pike fishing and will be adequate for a fleet of 
small Penguin sailing dinghies, several of which 
have been donated to the school. 


The buildings consist of the main Armour 
residence, a large carriage house, a small carriage 
house, five houses suitable for faculty residences, 
three miscellaneous buildings known respectively 
as the potting shed, the orangery, the recrea- 
tion building, and a large partially completed 
structure known as the golf club building. 


The following work will be finished for the 
opening of the school year next fall: 


The remodeling of the large carriage house as a per- 
manent dormitory to house 43 boys and 7 masters. The 
majority of the boys’ rooms will be double, and all 
faculty apartments except one are large enough for at 
least a man and his wife. 


The remodeling of the small carriage house to house 
one faculty family and 8 boys in double rooms. 


The remodeling of one residence into a duplex ade- 
quate for two faculty residences. 


The building of one new dormitory to house 40 boys 
and 4 faculty families. 

The remodeling of the main residence for offices, 
classrooms, library, study hall, dining room, kitchen, in- 
firmary, quarters for two chefs, dietician’s apartment, 
and maids’ quarters. 


The remodeling of the recreation building to house 
maintenance personnel. 


A careful analysis of the six projects above 
reveals that provision must still be made for two 
things necessary for the operation of the school 
at Mellody Farm: dormitory facilities for ap- 

roximately 35 boys to maintain the present 
lenedinn enrollment of 125; athletic and gym- 
nasium facilities. Bertram A. Weber, school 
architect, believes it possible to provide per- 
manent dormitory facilities for those 35 boys in 
existing buildings. 

To provide athletic facilities, plans are now 
being completed for temporary football, soccer, 
and baseball fields for use next year at Mellody. 
Temporary locker and shower facilities will be 
provided, probably in the basement of the main 
residence, where there is ample room. Negotia- 
tions are now under way to obtain local gym- 
nasium facilities for basketball next winter. 
Meanwhile, it is hoped that by July 1, construc- 
tion of that part of the new permanent gymna- 
sium which will house the main basketball floor 
can be started. 

There remain three sports — swimming, ten- 
nis, and track. As a matter of policy, swimming 


will, for the time being at any rate, not be part 
of the athletic program. In its place will be 
substituted hockey. To provide facilities for 
both tennis and hockey, tennis courts will be 
constructed in such a way that they may be 
sprayed for hockey in the winter. It is hoped 
that permanent facilities for track will be avail- 
able at Mellody by the spring of 1949. If not, 
arrangements will be made to rent or borrow 
facilities elsewhere. 


On Sunday afternoon, April 4, more than 
1,200 guests of the Academy gathered on the 
new school campus for ground-breaking cere- 
monies. The ideal weather gave the visitors an 
opportunity to see not only the former J. Ogden 
Armour house, which will be used as the school’s 
administration and class building, but also the 
beautiful landscaped property which surrounds 
the building. Tea was served from 4 to 7 o’clock, 
with an interruption at 4:55, when the old school 
bell tolled for the first time since the tragic fire 
in Reid Hall two years ago on the old school 
campus. The bell summoned the guests to the 
ground-breaking ceremony for the new school 
dormitory, which will be built east of the main 
building. The new dormitory will be known as 
Bates House and is dedicated to the memories of 
Adelmer Marcus Bates, 1869-1926, and his son, 
Marcus Cornell Bates, LFA 719, 1902-1945. 


Changes in Curriculum 


After more than a year and a half of work, 
the Curriculum Committee of Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J., has effected a number of 
changes designed to bring the courses of study 
more in line with modern standards and require- 
ments in education. Each department has been 
studied individually, and specific recommenda- 
tions are being carried out insofar as is possible. 
Though the present changes represent only the 
initial effort of the committee to modernize the 
curriculum, its work is progressing constantly. 
The enormous task of correlating the various 
departments has been begun and results should 
be evident within another year. In line with the 
present study, the separation of the two lower 
forms from the four upper forms has been made 
almost complete. 


An innovation was the decision to offer Latin 
in the second form and to open the modern 
languages only to those third formers who 
demonstrate an ability and aptitude for such 
study. Blair requires two years of a language 
for graduation, but students are being encour- 
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aged to take the third year of a language rather 


than two years of two languages. A fourth-year 
course in each of the modern languages is being 
added gradually to make more complete prepara- 
tion possible for those wanting it. 


Another change occurred in the history de- 
partment with the decision to add Medieval 
History to the curriculum for the fourth form. 
Thus, it will be possible to teach the histories in 
logical sequence — Ancient History in the third 
form, Medieval History in the fourth, Modern 
European History in the fifth, and United States 
History in the sixth form. Problems in Ameri- 
can Democracy is still offered to the two highest 
forms and English History remains as an elec- 
tive subject available to those students desiring 


The English department is laying new and 
added stress upon the study of modern United 
States literature, while individual creative writ- 
ing is being encouraged at all levels. 


The various mathematics courses have been 
carefully integrated, with the study of algebra 
commencing during the latter half of the second 
year as the study of arithmetic continues. Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Algebra are required 
for the third and fourth forms while Plane 
Geometry will be reserved for the junior year. 
Seniors expecting to pursue their studies in the 
scientific fields are required to take a half year 
each of Solid Geometry and Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry. A review course in Intermedi- 
ate Algebra is now required for all seniors, and 
a similar course in Geometry is offered to those 
seniors who wish to refresh themselves before 
entering college. In addition, a special precep- 
torial course in the elements of Analytical Ge- 
ometry and Calculus is offered as an elective to 
seniors planning to enter engineering or scientific 
courses in college. 

A new class in science has been introduced 
into the first form and it, together with the 
General Science course of the second form, is 
designed to prepare the younger boys for their 
later work in the major sciences. At the same 
time the size of the biology, chemistry, and 
physics classes has been cut so that the boys re- 
ceive more personal attention in both classroom 
and laboratory. 


Though it is still too early to evaluate effec- 
tively the amended curriculum, the faculty of 
Blair Academy feels that the new program will 
allow graduates to enter college more firmly 
prepared in the fundamentals so necessary for a 
successful college career. 





Summer Sessions 


The Phillips Exeter Academy’s 30th Summer 
Session will open on Tuesday, July 6, and end 
on August 27, according to an announcement by 
Robert M. Galt, of the Department of Latin, 
Director of the Session. 

During the past 29 years 3,478 boys have 
entered as students. For hundreds of these boys 
the Summer Session has been their first experi- 
ence at boarding school and their first contact, 
perhaps, with rigorous scholastic standards. For 
many it has been an introduction to properly 
directed college preparation; to others the im- 
mediate prelude to successful college careers. 
The aim this year will be to offer a reasonably 
complete list of preparatory school studies. As 
in the past, the Session will offer properly ac- 
cepted candidates an opportunity to qualify, 
without further examination, for admission to 
the Academy. It still offers students of other 
schools, as well as of Exeter, a chance to make 
up deficiencies or to do advanced work. 





The Taft School Summer Session will open 
this year on June 28 and will continue until 
August 14. Edwin C. Douglas, head of the 
mathematics department, will direct the sum- 
mer school, as he did last year. 





Harold J. Corbin, Jr., of Salisbury School, 
Salisbury, Conn., will again be the Director of 
the Salisbury Summer School of Reading and 
English. The 1948 session opens on July 1 and 
ends on August 21. 


News in Brief 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., has an 
annual one-act play competition between houses. 
Of more than ten plays, prepared this spring, the 
best three were selected for a final competition 
held on the night of April 24, at which time the 
winner was awarded the Fiske Challenge Cup. 





The Library Association of St. Paul’s School 
is staging for the second year a secondhand book 
fair. This was so successful last year that it 
was decided to put it on again. Duplicates in 
the library, and contributions from faculty and 
boys make up the books which are sold for the 
benefit of the library. 





Craig Wylie, a graduate of St. Paul’s and 
Harvard, a former master at the school, a former 
member of the New Hampshire Legislature, and 
at present an editorial assistant 1 Houghton 
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Mifflin Company, will be the principal speaker 
at the Annual Library Association Supper to be 
held on May first. 

The Rev. Dr. Clayton, King’s Chaplain of 
London, England, visited the school for three 
days, and preached in the chapel on Sunday, 
April 4. Dr. Clayton asked for volunteers to 
act during this summer as lifeguards on the pub- 
lic beaches in London, where there are over 
three thousand children bathing every afternoon. 
He brought with him to the school an exhibit of 
photographs of the blitz and other objects of 
interest to the boys. 





The Glee Club of The Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., has had an active season this year, 
taking part in joint concerts with Hotchkiss, St. 
Margaret’s, Ethel Walker, Prospect Hill, and 
Westover Schools. The concert with Hotchkiss, 
which was given this year at Taft, marked the 
fifteenth annual musical gathering of the two 
schools. On April 10 the Glee Club partici- 
pated in the fifteenth annual Five School Musi- 
cal Festival presented by Choate, Deerfield, 
Hotchkiss, Loomis, and Taft in the Horace 
Bushnell Memorial Auditorium in Hartford. 
George Morgan, head of the music department 
at Taft, was in charge of the concert arrange- 
ments this year and directed the combined 
singing. 

Mr. Morgan is giving his sixteenth season of 
vesper musicals this year. During this period 
he has played 170 different selections on the 
piano, ranging from the lighter modern French 
Pieces to seven major works of Beethoven and 
other composers of equal greatness. Mr. Mor- 
gan prefaces each recital with remarks and anec- 
dotes about the composer, the type of music, 
and the period to which it belongs. 





The Taft School was host to the Naugatuck 
Valley Citizens’ Council at a dinner meeting on 
April 13. Dr. Alonzo Grace, State Commissioner 
of Education, addressed the group on “Educa- 
tional Problems and Issues in the State.” The 
Connecticut Department of Education sponsors 
the Citizens’ Councils, which meet to discuss 
informally educational matters in various regions 
of the state. 





The annual initiation services of the Cum 
Laude Society of The Taft School took place 
Wednesday, March 3. The society admitted 
nine members of the senior class at that time. 
After a banquet in the school dining hall for the 
honor students, their parents, cuter. and 


alumni Cum Laude members, Everett Case, 
President of Colgate University, addressed the 
student body and guests in the Bingham 
Auditorium. 





Science teachers of fourteen preparatory 
schools of Connecticut and nearby New York 
met at Taft on April 22. After dinner, Jack 
Leonard, science editor of Time, and his assistant 
addressed the meeting. 





There have been a number of speakers at 
The Taft School under the Careers for Service 
series, which aims to acquaint the boys with as 
many different professions as possible. Colonel 
Joseph Knowlton, a graduate of Taft and West 
Point, talked to the boys on the military services 
as acareer. Albert Fusonie, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations for the Collins and Aikman Tex- 
tile Co. of Bristol, R. I., and Alan Curtiss, Vice- 
President of Industrial Relations in the Scovill 
Company of Waterbury, spoke on industrial 
relations. “Music as a Career” was the topic 
of Henry Cowell, American composer-pianist. 
In past years speakers of this series have been 
John Andrews, assistant Solicitor General of 
the United States, Robert F. Wagner, Com- 
missioner of Housing and Building in New York 
City, Admiral Thomas Hart, and John M. 
Schiff of Kuhn, Loeb, and Co., who spoke on 
banking. 





The religious program of The Taft School has 
been the subject of a thorough study by two 
members of the curriculum committee, Joseph 
Cunningham and Edwin Douglas. Practices of 
other schools have been studied and the advice 
of students and outsiders in the field of religion 
has been sought in an effort to develop a pro- 
gram best suited for students in the present era. 
Douglas Auchincloss, religion editor of Time, 
Inc., and two local clergymen, Francis Ayres 
and John Westbrook, met on April 12 with 
Headmaster Paul Cruikshank, six students, and 
the faculty committee to discuss and plan a 
school program in respect to the curriculum, the 
vesper services, and the Sunday church services. 





Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Assistant Director 
of Language Training, Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State, who addressed the S.E.B’s 
Annual Conference in March, visited The Gil- 
man Country School, Baltimore, of which he is 
an alumnus, on Tuesday, March 9. He spoke 
to the entire school on international understand- 
ing based on mutual knowledge of widely 
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separate cultures. 
and discussion leader for a regular meeting of 
the Careers Class (40 seniors), which was de- 
voted to the career opportunities in the Foreign 
Service. After that he sat down with the faculty 
for an hour and a half of informal discussion of 
the points he made in his S.E.B. address. 


Then he acted as adviser 





The dramatics presentation by The Thacher 
School, Ojai, California, this April was Shakes- 
peare’s King Henry the Fifth. 

The groundwork was laid last winter when 
Robert Clarke of the English department cut 
the long Shakespearian text to a two-hour pro- 
duction. Donald N. McDougall, of the faculty, 
who has had considerable theatrical experience 
with the Theatre-Under-the-Stars in this coun- 
try and Canada, produced and directed the 
play, and correlated the efforts of the student 
actors and technical staff. Music was composed 
by C. Michael Ehrhardt, who directed the or- 
chestra. Mr. Dall, Mr. Lord, and Mr. Close 
were faculty advisers on properties, construc- 
tions, and technicalities. Mrs. John Van B. 
Griggs supervised make-up. 

Costuming the actors was one of the most 
interesting features of the project, and was done 
with ingenuity and economy. Mrs. Charles 
Beck was in charge of the wardrobes. Careful 
study to determine authentic styles preceded 
the making; existing costumes from past drama- 
tics were used wherever possible, and an outlay 
of but thirty dollars for assorted dyes, thread, 
string (knitted on over-size needles and then 
dipped in metallic paint to give the appearance 
of chain mail), some fabrics, etc., resulted in 75 
costumes. Burlap sacks washed and then dyed 
were sewn into various garments. The colorful 
sacking shared honors with salvaged satins and 
bright-painted metals. Volunteer helpers created 
fifteenth century splendor that made this one of 
the most spectacular plays ever attempted at 
the school. 

The boys themselves, moreover, were the 
performers and workers under faculty guidance. 
The student in charge of sound did considerable 
experimenting to reproduce realistic battle 
noises; the electricians’ job included simulation 
of campfires, shadows, brilliant court scenes. 
The three sets were the responsibility of the 
student set designer, who prepared the English 
throne room with raised dias, burning braziers, 
tapestries; a French court setting whose central 
motif was a Gothic window above the thrones 
of the King and the Dauphin; and the battle 
scene with tents of the contesting armies and 





accoutrements of war. Cross-bows, candelabra, 
braziers, thrones, swords, were made by the 
boys from wood suitably painted. Horses too 
were on stage for this performance, instead of 
merely making themselves heard from the cor- 
rals beyond the outdoor theater. 





Walt Whitman children have been particu- 
larly busy this last month combining regular 
classroom work with relief activities for starving 
children abroad. Out of an arithmetic class and 
the problems of percentages grew a “White 
Elephant Sale” run entirely by the seventh and 
eighth graders, with the whole school participat- 
ing. Salable merchandise was gathered on 
neighborhood shops, — sweaters, fresh flowers, 
costume jewelry, cosmetics, cakes and candy, 
and many other items. The children also brought 
refurbished toys. All the pricing and sales were 
taken care of by the children, netting $501.26 
for the school’s World Friendship Fund. CARE 
packages are already enroute to the Odenwald 
School in Germany and other schools in devas- 
tated areas. 


The third grade, deep in first lessons in 
mineralogy, displayed its large collection of 
many samples gathered from all over the world, 
and gave demonstrations of the production of 
soil through friction of rocks, the natural mag- 
netism of loadstone, etc., to all the other grades 
who came to see and learn and give a penny a 
person for the current AOA Food Drive. 


The fourth through the eighth grades will 
learn what a subsistence diet really means when 
they prepare, serve, and eat a luncheon of cab- 
bage soup and bread ground in water. Repre- 
sentatives from other independent schools in the 
vicinity and P.S. 36 have been invited to attend. 
The children will conduct a meeting after the 
luncheon in which they will recommend ways of 
earning money for the AOA-United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children Drive, ways which have proved 
successful during the last two years. 

On May 3, the Theatre Arts Program of the 
School presented with the United Nations 
Theatre “Hope of the World,” a musical and 
dramatic event featuring stars of the opera, 
stage, screen, and radio, and a selected choral 


group from the school. Proceeds went to the 
AOA drive. 


The Harris Schools, Chicago, Illinois, enter- 
tained the fathers at a Dad’s Night at School 
session on the evening of March 23. The fathers 
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bearing the names of their sons or daughters met 
in the various grades in recitations conducted 
by the regular teachers. Brief schedules of the 
daily programs were followed, and classes moved 
according to bell signals. There was much fun 
on the part of fathers and teachers but enough 
seriousness for excellent discussion of subject- 
matter and teaching procedures. Several mag- 
netic recordings of recitations were made during 
the evening. And the click of a camera was 
often heard. 

Towards the close of the session, Thomas 
Tyler, President of the Board of Trustees, and 
Ada Sitterly, Director of the Harris Schools, 
talked briefly to the fathers of the aims and 
purposes of the schools. 





The Wayne University Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations will conduct an industrial rela- 
tions conference at Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., for 100 Protestant clergymen 
from Michigan’s industrial centers from June 7 
through June 11. Sponsored by the Michigan 
Council of Churches, the conference will bring 
before the clergymen a full schedule of talks and 
demonstrations by leaders of the labor unions 
and of large corporations. 





The Episcopal Diocese of Michigan will again 
hold summer conferences for youth and adult 
groups of Detroit and Michigan at Cranbrook 
School. The school’s entire facilities, with 
rooms for 200 guests, will be at the disposal of 
the Diocesan officers from June 14 through 
June 30. 





Independent school education lost one of its 
great friends and benefactors in the death on 
January 24 of Ellen Scripps Booth. She and 
her husband, George G. Booth, devoted their 
enthusiasm, their financial resources, and hun- 
dreds of acres of land surrounding their home, 
Cranbrook House, to the development in Bloom- 
field Hills of separate schools for young children, 
boys, and girls, and of a world-famous Institute 
of Science and a renowned Academy of Art. 
The beautiful Christ Church Cranbrook is their 
gift also. 

The daughter of a publisher, Ellen Scripps 
married George G. Booth of Detroit and de- 
voted her life to the raising of a large family. 
In an era when so many women were seeking ex- 
pression outside the home, she thought of her- 
self first as a mother and grandmother. With 
her husband she dreamed of the opportunity to 
establish institutions for the furtherance of 


Christian education; and in 1926 Cranbrook 
School began to rise on what was once part 
of the Booth farm. The little meeting house 
which had served as a church was converted to 
a children’s school as work went forward on the 
building of the Gothic Christ Church Cranbrook. 
At the same time Kingswood School Cranbrook 
began to go up as a boarding school for girls, 
and the Cranbrook Academy of Art and the 
Cranbrook Institute of Science came along in 
order. Most of this tremendous program of 
building took place in the few years _ some 
1926 and 1931. With few additions the build- 
ings, their beautiful grounds and the established 
institutions of worship, education and research 
which they contain stand as a tribute to the 
vision and generosity of Ellen Scripps Booth and 
George G. Booth, who survives his wife. The 
couple celebrated their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary in June, 1947. 





Dr. John Schroeder, Master of Calhoun Col- 
lege, Yale University, will make the Baccalau- 
reate address to the students of Kingswood and 
Cranbrook Schools at Christ Church Cranbrook 
on Sunday, May 30. Following the service in 
the church, Dr. Schroeder will assist in Memorial 
Day ceremonies in the Cranbrook Quadrangle 
before the plaque which commemorates the 
founding of the Cranbrook School War Memorial 
Scholarship Fund. At that time students, 
faculty, alumni, and friends of the school will 
pay homage to the 687 alumni who served in 
uniform during the recent War, thirty-seven of 
whom gave their lives. 





Dr. Lewis Perry, principal-emeritus of The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, will be the Commence- 
ment speaker at Cranbrook’s graduation exer- 
cises on Saturday, June 5. 





The 1948 Cranbrook basketball team 
emerged from its competition with Shady Side 
Academy, Cleveland University School, Nichols 
School, and Western Reserve Academy as 
champions of the Interstate Preparatory School 
League for the second straight year. Prospects 
for retaining the W. A. Seifert trophy at Cran- 
brook permanently seem reasonably good. 





_ Over 1,000 spectators witnessed the 58th 
Annual Gym Exhibition held at University 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, on Friday evening, 
March 12th. Every boy in the school, from the 
five-year-olds up, took part. 
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The annual Hathaway Brown-University 
School (Cleveland) joint glee club concert was 
held at the Hathaway Brown School on April 10. 





The second Parents Reception in the 1947-48 
school year was held at University School, 
Cleveland, on April 16. Mothers of the class 
officers were in the receiving line. 





Over a long week end, April 1-4, a group of 
students from Russell Ranch School, Tucson, 
Arizona, accompanied by two faculty members, 
visited the Grand Canyon and other points of 
scenic and historic interest in the northern part 
of the state. Included in the trip was a drive 
through Oak Creek Canyon, a stop-over at 
Montezuma’s Castle (an old pueblo dwelling 
near Cottonwood), and a journey through the 
Navajo reservation. In keeping with a policy 
of the school to have its students see as much of 
the surrounding regions as possible, an excursion 
was planned between semesters in January to 
Guaymas, a deep-sea fishing resort in Sonora, 
Mexico. In addition to the week spent on the 
Gulf of California, the students enjoyed some 
time in the progressive capital of the state, 
Hermosillo. 

Other extracurricular activities of the semes- 
ter included the annual colorful Fiesta de Los 
Vaqueros, Tucson’s nationally-known rodeo and 
parade the weekend of February 19-21. 

On the Saturday of Holy week the school 
witnessed a portion of the ritualistic dances of 
the Yaqui Indians at the village of Pascua near 
Tucson. These dances, which began the first 
day of Lent and reached their climax on Easter 
Sunday, are a dramatic representation of the 
Passion of Christ. The pantomime, accom- 
panied by European as well as aboriginal music, 
is a carry-over from the Spanish missionaries 
who entered the Yaqui territory in Northern 
Mexico in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Since there was an existing language 
barrier, the Spanish padres informed the Yaquis 
of Christian celebrations through this medium. 
The Yaquis now living near Tucson are political 
refugees from Mexico. 

The older students of the school enjoyed a 
lecture by Carey McWilliams in the middle of 
February entitled, “Racial Planning for Your 
Community.” Mr. McWilliams, author of the 
current study on anti-Semitism in the United 
States, 4 Mask for Privilege, reviewed the mi- 
nority problem existing today and outlined a 
program for immediate action. 





Two photographic exhibitions from Life 
Magazine have afforded considerable interest 
also this semester. The first, “Emerson’s New 
England,” portrayed the numerous houses and 
other memorabilia associated with nineteenth 
century American authors residing in New 
England. The second was entitled “Atomic 
Energy” and presented the intricacies of nuclear 
fission in a most lucid manner. 

An essay contest involving research has been 
in progress since January. For this contest, 
sponsored by a friend of the school and held in 
conjunction with the English department, the 
school was divided into the lower and upper 
grades. The younger age group had for its sub- 
ject a 1,000-word paper on Jane Addams and 
Hull House, while each member of the older 
group wrote a 4,000-word report on the Life and 
Work of Thomas Hardy. Winners and prizes 
will be announced at the closing exercises of the 
school. 


John Crocker, Jr., has joined Waring Ranch 
School, Santa Fe, New Mexico, as head of the 
English Department. The school added an at- 
tractive apartment to the main dormitory for 
Mr. and Mrs. Crocker. 

Thomas R. Waring, Headmaster of Waring 
Ranch School, went east for the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board Conference in March. He also 
visited many old Los Alamos alumni, and sev- 
eral schools, including Groton, St. Mark’s, 
Exeter, Andover, Brooks, Milton and Fessenden. 








During the spring vacation H. Spencer 
Wallis accompanied six boys on a ski trip to 
Aspen, Colorado. Other members of the school 
went home for the holidays. 

The ski season, which was unusually good 
this winter, closed the last of March and Waring 
Ranch School’s team placed fourth in the races. 
The school resumed its regular riding program 
after the holidays. 


News of School Faculties and Administra- 
tive Officers 

Bishop Henry W. Hobson, President of the 
Board of Trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., announced today that John Peters 
Stevens, Jr., of Plainfield, N. J., had been 
elected a trustee of the academy, to succeed 
the late Dr. Fred T. Murphy of Detroit. Mr. 
Stevens is at present Chairman of the Andover 
Fund Drive which, launched last November, 
— funds of $3,500,000 for the 
school. 
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Dr. William Gurdon Saltonstall, Principal of 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
was one of the speakers at the dedication in 
Boston on March 14 of the American History 
Room at Boston University. This History 
Room contains the portraits of 20 great figures 
in American history from 1630 to 1789, painted 
by Robert S. Chase of Boston and donated by 
him to Boston University. 


_Dr. Saltonstall was successful in his cam- 
paign to be a delegate from the First District of 
New Hampshire to the Republican Presidential 


Convention. Dr. Saltonstall is unpledged but 
favorable to Stassen. 





Henry H. Callard, headmaster of The Gil- 
man Country School, Baltimore, will leave that 
school, where he has been headmaster for five 
years, to become the headmaster of Kingswood 
School, West Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Cal- 
lard will remain at Gilman until his successor is 
named. He went to Gilman from Millbrook 
School, Millbrook, N. Y., where he was assistant 
headmaster. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Ethel Andrews, Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Welfare Projects 

The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., carries 
on each year, from the beginning of Lent to the 
first Saturday in May, a campaign to make its 
students aware of those in need in the United 
States, in Europe, and in China. The executive 
board of the Christian Association studies ap- 
peals for help and makes recommendations to 
the student council, which chooses objectives 
for the campaign and sets the financial goal. A 
student business and finance committee handles 
the funds and reports to the school. The girls 
are most interested in the World Student Service 
Fund, the American Friends Service Committee, 
United China Relief, the Foster Parents Plan 
for War Orphans, the Overseas School Commit- 
tee, American Aid to France, and CARE. A 
program primarily educational with a shifting 
school population annually renewing its choices, 
unlike an organization solely for social work, 
must serve various needs and organizations even 
at the expense of more concentrated effort. Yet 
one of the most fundamental educational aims 
is to convince the students of the value of sta- 
bility and continuity in giving. Individual stu- 
dents normally contribute two weeks’ allow- 
ance; classes arrange pet shows, food sales, 
movies; the resident students forgo dessert at 
supper during Lent, the school contributing the 
cost of the desserts to the Fund. The main 
source of income is the Fair on the first Satur- 
day in May, in which everyone in the school — 
faculty, students, parents, maintenance staff — 
all take part. 

During the drive a student committee pre- 
sents information about the work of the agencies 
which the school is planning to support. A week, 
for example, is devoted to the World Student 


Service Fund, another to adopted war orphans 
in Holland and England, and so on. There are 
speakers such as Verena von Lieben, Edna Blue, 
and Bien Hsu-Shan, assembly programs, post- 
ers, movies, letters, materials sent from abroad. 

Since 1946 The Shipley School has con- 
tributed to relief about $6,000 and considerable 
amounts of clothing, toys, educational equip- 
ment, and food. In the United States the Com- 
munity Service, the Junior Red Cross, the Pine 
Mountain Settlement, the Heart Hospital, and 
the Presbyterian Orphanage in Philadelphia 
have received gifts of money, packages, and 
Christmas toys. Help for children and students 
abroad has been given to relief organizations, 
and money and supplies have also been sent 
directly to the recipients. 

Through the adoption of schools and chil- 
dren personal contact has been established be- 
tween Shipley girls and friends in countries 
ravaged by war. For thirty years through gifts 
of money and goods the girls have kept in touch 
with Liu Fung Kei, an alumna of the school, and 
are now greatly interested in her night school 
for adults in Macao. “As this great upheaval 
is going on,” she writes, “no project can be con- 
sidered sound. We have to improvise as we go 
along and trust the rest to fate.”” To the Found- 
ling Hospital in Peking the children in the 
Lower School sent money, baby clothes, bedding, 
toys, and powdered milk. The students gave 
money for the Friendship Train and sent a 
representative to the loading of the ship in Phil- 
adelphia. Huyton College near Liverpool re- 


‘ceived 500 bars of chocolate and 100 pounds of 


dried fruit, after a member of the English 
hockey team told of the longing of English girls 
for sweets. To the Home for Destitute Children 
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in Rotterdam clothing and CARE packages 
were sent, and to the Pro Rege School in Am- 
sterdam food, books, drawing material, and 
paper. Letters of thanks have accompanied re- 
turn gifts of tulip bulbs and two magnificent 


albums of photographs. “The children hear 
and read so much about America in the news- 


papers, now that Europe needs the New World 
to get through.” “ 


Under the Foster Parent Plan Shipley 
adopted two children, an English girl who lives 
in London and a Dutch girl whose father was 
killed in Malaya. Hendrien’s and Kathy’s pic- 
tures hang in the hall of the Lower School, 
where they have very real friends who write to 
them. Paint boxes, toys, poster colour sets, 
and drawing paper were sent to the experimen- 
tal school a Moulinvieux in France, where boys 
and girls, both French and foreign, whose par- 
ents died fighting in the underground or became 
lost during the war, are being brought up to- 
gether. Through the Overseas School Commit- 
tee the school for girls at Yvetot in Normandy 
was adopted in 1946: Food, supplies, books, 
clothing — five cases all told — have been sent 
them. From the French school, as from other 
friends overseas, have come warm thanks. 
There is a brisk exchange with members of the 
French Club. Personal gifts, photographs, post- 
cards, corrected letters cross the ocean. Just in 
time for the first meeting of the French Club 
came French teaching material, cookbooks, 
fashion magazines, and student drawings. The 
girls heard how the toweling sent last year was 
kept to make bloomers, how the gift of a baby 
blanket required a teachers’ meeting, and how, 
“comme de bonnes fourmis normandes,’ both 
students and teachers put away the crayons 
after each drawing lesson so that they will last 
the year. 


Recently $300 in CARE packages was sent 
to French university students. The first an- 
swers have already come: ““Meat —’”’ writes a 
girl student of law, “I already eat one can— it’s 
so nice! and Coffee I love it.” A young man, 
thoughtfully: “Ye penserai souvent, plus tard, a 
ce geste qui symbolise celui de votre grand Pays, 
dans son Plan daide 4 lEurope.” He expresses 
the hope that we may win other nations and 
finally “realiser une paix definitive dans toute 
l'Europe.” 


In all these ways Shipley girls learn to ex- 
tend their imagination beyond the walls of the 
school and their limited community. They 
learn to translate emotional sympathy into ac- 





tion, both definite aid and friendly intercourse. 
They acquire a more critical appreciation of 
American civilization and begin to understand 
other ways of life. 

Nore. — Georgette Galland, Head of the French Department, 
who was with the American Friends Service Committee in France 
in 1945-1946, will be glad to furnish names of French students to 
anyone who would like to send a CARE or other package. There 


are medical students, art students, lawyers, musicians, students of 
dentistry, architects, recommended by officers of French universities. 


Spence Adopts a French School 


In 1945, the students of classes VII through 
XII at the Spence School, New York City, 
“adopted” a school in France. This school, the 
Collége Classique de Jeunes Filles, is in the town 
of Epinal, in the Vosges mountains. Almost 
completely bombed out during the war, the girls 
at the Collége were in the direst need at the 
time of adoption. A committee, under the en- 
thusiastic guidance of Mme. Jacqueline Ber- 
trand, of the French department, was elected 
by the Spence girls to arrange drives for food, 
clothing, and school supplies. At the same 
time, a lively correspondence sprang up between 
the students of the two schools. Letters are 
written half in French and half in English so 
that the benefits are mutual as far as language 
study is concerned. During their three years 
of acquaintance, the girls have formed many 
friendships. 


Every year, to gain money for the French 
school, a charity bazaar with entertainment is 
given at Spence. Each student contributes 
something which can be sold; and with the sales- 
girls dressed in traditional costumes, these 
bazaars are always successful. From the pro- 
ceeds six hundred dollars has been raised. With 
this money the school in France has been able 
to buy many things which were badly needed. 
In addition, 2,500 pounds of food, clothing, and 
soap have been sent. The committee has re- 
ceived delighted letters of thanks, describing 
their new microscope, the books for their sadly 
depleted library, and many other school neces- 
sities. 


The girls at Spence will try to continue to 
send packages, money, and letters. To add to 
the active participation of the French faculty, 
Mme. Bertrand expects to visit Epinal this 
summer. The two schools hope that by corres- 
pondence and friendship they may further, in a 
small way, better understanding between the 
young peoples of the world. They do not look 
upon this work and pleasure as a war emergency, 
but as a program of lasting benefit. 
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The Calhoun Pension Plan 
In the fall of 1946 The Calhoun School, with 


the approval of the Board of Trustees, adminis- 
tration, and faculty, decided to investigate the 
possibilities of a pension plan. 


A committee consisting of the principal, 
associate principal, executive secretary, and one 
faculty representative was formed. The duties 
of the committee were to investigate various 
annuity policies, eliminate the unsuitable ones, 
and present the faculty with a feasible plan. 
This committee read plans and interviewed in- 
surance men, and by spring the committee felt 
that it knew the basic facts about most retire- 
ment or pension policies and realized that no 
ready-made plan would suit the school. There- 
fore, it was decided to choose an insurance com- 
pany which would allow the drawing up of a 
trust agreement incorporating all the features 
considered to be most important. 

The final plan included these outstanding 
features: 


1. Provision for a life insurance policy. However, 
an individual incapable of passing the required 
physical examination is not excluded from par- 
ticipation in the pension. 

2. Consideration for past years of service at Calhoun. 


3. Consideration for the years of possible future 
service at Calhoun. 


4. Method of determining eligibility based on age 
and length of service. 

5. Method of termination of contract on leaving the 
school before retirement age. 


6. Provision for a permanent pension committee 
with one faculty member. 


7. Privilege of choosing form of pension at retire- 
ment age, subject to approval of pension com- 
mittee. 


8. Payment by the teacher of 5% of her salary de- 
ducted monthly and payment by the school of 
the remainder of the premium, the teacher in no 
case to pay more than one-half the premium. 


The completed plan was approved by the 
Board of Trustees and went into operation in 
the fall of 1947. 


The school year 1946-1947 marked the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of The Calhoun School. 
Therefore, it seemed appropriate to announce 
the plans for the teachers’ pension at the ban- 
quet given at this time and to ask for money to 
establish a Pension Fund. The response to this 
request was generous. 


This year to keep the Pension Fund active, 
a benefit theater party was given. The play 
chosen was “Allegro.” This venture proved to 
be a success and increased the Pension Fund by 


a satisfactory amount. It is hoped that a sub- 
stantial addition to this fund will be made each 


year, thus insuring the success of the Calhoun 
Pension Plan. 


Correlation of English and History 


One subject of perennial interest in the 
schools is that of the degree and nature of corre- 
lation which is most conducive to efficient learn- 
ing. Since in most schools the common com- 
bination is that of History and Geography, 
known as the Social Studies course, it might in- 
terest our readers to know of the combination 
used in The Brearley School, New York City, 
one which has been found to be successful. 


At the Brearley, English and History are 
taught as one subject in the Middle School, and 
they are further correlated with other subjects 
when such combinations are easy and natural. 
Approximately seven periods a week are allotted 
to the joint teaching of History and English. In 
Class VII the E-H class meets five times a week, 
while two periods a week are spent in the study 
of General Language, where, among other 
things, grammar is taught by a scientific method 
which has been found to be applicable to the 
study of all languages. 


The English-History combination makes it 
possible to keep at a minimum the number of 
teachers to whom the girls are exposed. In 
Class V, English, History, and Geography are 
taught them by their Home Room teachers. 
Classes VI, VII, and VIII continue to study 
English and History with one teacher, but 
Geography is taught as a pure science rather 
than as a social science. In some schools the 
combination of History and Geography is well- 
established, but English is taught separately 
with little reference to the content of the History 
course. 


To the Brearley, English and History appear 
to be the natural partners. Suppose for a mo- 
ment that they were taught separately and that 
certain periods each week were allotted for Eng- 
lish and certain ones for History. Obviously, 
much of the English time would have to be 
spent on punctuation, spelling, and composition. 
Unless there were some central theme around 
which to formulate the study, the compositions 
written and the words studied would be mean- 
ingless and would form no orderly pattern in the 
minds of the girls. Each time a new literary 
work was approached, the class should have to 
pause to study its historical background, a pause 
which is entirely obviated by this synthetic 
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method. History, too, would be meaningless if 
the class did not occasionally pause to examine 
the great works of literature and art that certain 
events in history have called forth from their 
own and from later generations. When English 
and History are taught as separate subjects, 
it is almost impossible, even with the best will 
in the world, to prevent their diverging chrono- 
logically. Only when they are actually one can 
a civilization be consistently studied. 

The course for Class VII, for instance, makes 
it possible to study Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, Shakespeare’s Fulius Caesar, The New 
Testament, Shaw’s Androcles, and The Song of 
Roland, all within the compass of one year, and 
each significantly in its context. In addition to 
these immortal works, the girls also read history 
text books, source materials, and magazine ar- 
ticles which are pertinent, while they do elemen- 
tary research work on topics chosen by them- 
selves. Concurrently the pupils learn to take 
notes, to make charts and outlines, and to con- 
struct historical maps. They give oral reports 
betore the class. They study and memorize 
poetry, and prose passages from the Bible. 
They write, on an average, one composition a 
week, and they work on their spelling and punc- 
tuation as their writing indicates their need. 

Each year’s study presents an equal variety. 
Class V studies America, Class VI, the ancient 
world and Greece, Class VII, England and the 
continent through the time of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Class IX continues, in part, the 
combination of English and History, but the 
greater amount of latitude in the choice of sub- 
jects, and the exigencies of the College Board 
Examinations make it impracticable to continue 
the correlation further into the Upper School. 
For the acquisition of a basic understanding of 
the civilization of which we are a part, however, 
the system has the school’s warmest recom- 
mendation. 


‘Varieties’? Produced Under Student 
Management 

Every year the Grosse Pointe Country Day 
School collaborates with the Detroit University 
School to present Varieties, the proceeds of 
which go to finance the school year book. This 
year the faculty members, who usually rack 
their brains to devise a central theme and to fit 
the sometimes ill-assorted acts into the general 
framework, withdrew far into the background 
and left the whole production under student 
direction. The results confirmed the common 
report of the efficiency and ingenuity of girls 





and boys of high-school age, for never was Vari- 
eties more whole-heartedly applauded. Every- 
one in the enthusiastic audience appreciated the 
excellence of certain of the acts, such as the 
perfect mimicry of the black-faced girl who 
accompanied a record of Al Jolson singing 
“Mammy,” the clever chatter of the two char- 
women who remembered the great days of 
vaudeville in the past, the rhythmic chorus line, 
and the charming quartette of couples “Looking 
Over a Four-Leaf Clover.” In addition to shar- 
ing the obvious entertainment value of the show, 
those who had followed its preparation realized 
the patient work that had gone into making the 
scenery and costumes, arranging for tickets and 
advertising, and handling the programs and ac- 
counts. All this effort was rewarded with a 
clamor for repeat performances which has made 
the faculty members realize that the students 
themselves are capable of carrying out a suc- 
cessful enterprise, provided that they receive 
from their elders the moral support which will 
certainly continue to be given in future years. 


Athletics 


In accordance with the school’s philosophy, 
which endeavors to develop every phase of a 
girl’s life, Oldfields School, Glencoe, Md., this 
year has widened its athletic program. In the 
winter term, in addition to games played with 
neighboring schools, a group of girls made a 
one-day trip to Warrenton, Virginia, where they 
competed with Warrenton Country Day School 
in basketball. A greater adventure was the 
visit to Richmond. Various alumnae around 
Richmond were hostesses to the ten girls who 
left Oldfields on Friday, played St. Catherine’s 
at basketball on Saturday morning, and were 
luncheon guests of that school. Mrs. Brocken- 
brough Lamb, the mother of an Oldfields senior, 
gave a gracious tea in honor of the girls on Sat- 
urday afternoon, and they returned to school 
on Sunday. Spring term promises a tennis trip, 
to which the girls who are skilled with a racquet 
are looking forward. 

Spring term is also the season for horse shows, 
and this year the schedule is very ambitious. 
On May 7 riders from Hannah More School in 
Reisterstown are competing with Oldfields in 
horsemanship in the home ring. On May 14, 
in the Interschool Horsemanship Competition 
at Greenwood, Oldfields will ride against Green- 
wood, Garrison, Hannah More, St. Timothy’s, 
and other Maryland schools. The varsity riders 
and some of the faculty will ride at the Immanuel 
Church Horse Show in Worthington Valley on 
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May 22. As usual, the spring school show, 
which is a competition between the Green and 
White Teams, will be a part of the Commence- 
ment week festivities on June 3. 


School Notes of National Cathedral School 

During the winter term the girls at National 
Cathedral School, Washington, D. C., were 
privileged to have many interesting chapel 
speakers. Among the most interesting was Mrs. 
Alice Cosma Kandalaft, Syrian Delegate to the 
Status of Women Committee of the United Na- 
tions. She spoke on the rights of women in her 
country as compared with the rights of women 
in other countries. Mrs. Kandalaft told of the 
work of the Committee and the real inspiration 
it was to have women from many lands, various 
religions, and different philosophies of life all 
working together on this important problem in 
world relations. 

In March a special service was held in the 
National Cathedral to point up the relationship 
of the Church to the European Relief Program. 
Speakers for this were Secretary of State Mar- 
shall and John Foster Dulles. A block of seats 


was reserved for the school, and many girls as 
well as a number of faculty members were in 
attendance. 

For two weeks, beginning April 5, the school 
is to have the new exhibition prepared by the 
editors of Life Magazine on the subject of 
“Atomic Energy.” There are panels showing 
the development of the wartime uses of atomic 
energy; new uses of atomic energy in therapy, 
industry and commerce; problems of atomic en- 
ergy control. The text is in part from the Re- 
port on International Control of Atomic Energy 
prepared by the Secretary of State. 


News of Dana Hall 

During the month of March, Dana Hall, 
Wellesley, Mass., participated in the 1948 Re- 
gional Exhibition of Creative Art held in Boston 
under the national sponsorship of Scholastic 
Magazines. The contest included over four 
thousand entries. Among the four hundred 
winners there were six Dana Hall students — 
four seniors and two juniors. Their paintings 
and designs have been sent to Pittsburgh for 
the national exhibit. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
Why Pick on Cicero? 

Thornton Wilder has published another book: 
The Ides of March. On the jacket this book is 
called a novel. It consists of a series of imagi- 
nary letters written by persons within the circle 
of the influence and authority of Julius Caesar. 
If The Ides of March is a novel, it is a very un- 
usual one. This article will not be a review of 
Mr. Wilder’s book. I wish rather to make some 
comments on a remark dropped by Orville Pres- 
cott in his review of The [des of March in the 
New York Times for February 18, 1948. 

In his review Mr. Prescott states that the 
letters ascribed to Cicero are as vain and pom- 
pous as they should be. It would be interesting 
to know whether Mr. Prescott’s characterization 
of Cicero’s epistolary style as pompous is based 
on actual reading of all of Cicero’s letters in 
Latin, or whether he is repeating something he 
either has read or heard. Would a pompous 
writer have collected through the ages so many 
admirers, including readers who would not have 
been taken in by a pompous style? Just as 
there were brave men before Agamemnon, so 
there were also competent critics before Mr. 


Prescott. For all I know, a deep study of Ci- 
cero’s Letters may have preceded Mr. Prescott’s 
slighting remark, but that would not be my 
guess. While mere preservation does not render 
an author immune from censure, for some in- 
ferior productions have been preserved, a tenure 
of fame for two thousand years is rather good 
presumptive evidence of literary excellence. As 
a matter of personal opinion, the imaginary let- 
ters attributed to Cicero do not sound pompous 
to me. I do not know why Mr. Prescott con- 
sidered them pompous. 


Cicero seems to have been guilty of vanity. 
He frequently confessed to a love of glory. Per- 
haps he did not always clearly distinguish be- 
tween love of glory according to his philosophical 
definition and the mere pursuit of vanity. Those 
who rail at Cicero’s frequent bragging would do 
well to remember that his eagerness for fame was 
based on a philosophical conviction. Like many 
ancient men of genius Cicero had meditated on 
the sovereign good, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that the best reward for merit was glory. 
By glory he meant fame resting on a basis of 
deserving conduct. In his graver moments this 
was the ¢ de that he coveted. He did not always 
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In 


live up to his philosophical convictions. 
other words, Cicero was human and had his 


weaknesses. The Letter to Lucceius does him 
no credit. In asking a historian to disregard 
the strict laws of history in order to embellish 
his achievements beyond the limits of truth 
Cicero was recreant to his philosophy. Yet his 
career as a whole shows a clear desire, sometimes 
mounting to heroic heights, to create for him- 
self a fame founded on services well rendered. 
It has always seemed strange to me that 
Cicero of all the Romans should be singled out 
as the one whose desire for glory is represented 
as petty vanity as if his zeal for glory was some- 
thing peculiar to him. There are writers who, 
following Mommsen, have a dislike for Cicero 
and cherish a very tender feeling for Caesar. 
The latter did not, however, hide his deeds under 
a bushel measure. True, he let his deeds speak 
for him, but that speaking was done through his 
own writings. It was perfectly proper for 
Caesar to give to history an account of his cam- 
paigns. This had been done by Xenophon be- 
fore him, and has been done by some generals 
since. It was expedient for Caesar to convince 
the Romans of the rightness of his conduct in 
Gaul and in the Civil War. The same plea can 
be offered for Cicero. The means adopted by 
him to suppress the Catilinarian conspiracy were 
in controversy. Powerful enemies succeeded in 
bringing on him a sentence of exile. There was 
always a large body of opinion that Cicero could 
not conciliate. The repetitious references to 
the conspiracy may be construed as acts of self- 
defense. Cicero knew audiences. Is it likely 
that such an experienced public speaker would 
have kept reminding his hearers of his patriotic 
services if they had not been willing to listen 
with approval? Cicero’s general theory about 
glory was that it was something licit, righteous, 
noble, a recompense for good deeds, and a thing 
for which he was willing to pay a high price and 
to which he was entitled when he paid the price. 
For the most part he lived up to that theory. 
Cicero was not the only boastful Roman. 
What to modern ears sounds like boasting is not 
held against Horace and Ovid. Horace was sure 
that he had built for himself a monument more 
lasting than bronze, higher than the pyramids, 
indestructible by storms, not subject to the wear 
and tear of time, as immortal as Rome itself, 
co-extensive with culture. (Cf. Ode XXX, Bk. 
III; Ode XX, Bk. II.) Ovid’s Peroratio to the 
Metamorphoses, conceived in the Horatian spirit, 
glories in an accomplishment superior to the 
wrath of Jove, proof against the biting tooth of 





time. Whatever might happen to his body, of 
this Ovid was sure, that his fame would be ever- 
lasting; his works would be read throughout the 
length and breadth of the Roman Empire, and 
through all ages. In their prediction of immor- 
tal fame both men were right. Augustus could 
banish Ovid from his beloved Rome; he could 
not banish him from the minds of posterity. As 
the suppresser of Catiline Cicero might have 
been forgotten; as the superb prose writer that 
he was, he will be read as long as there are 
people who can appreciate fine literature. 


— P. J. Downinc, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 


English 
“Out of Chaos” 


Lack of order and sense is what too many 
students find in new reading situations, accord- 
ing to Marion C. Sheridan, writing in the March 
English fournal. Therefore, the teacher must 
provide the context necessary for understand- 
ing. Context gives the students a purpose, and 
makes them sensitive to what is important. 

It is an easy matter for the teacher to take 
context for granted, she says, not realizing how 
limited most students are. Even teachers when 
faced with new literary forms, away from other 
work of an author and with no clues, often 
flounder as badly as the students. 

Steps in providing context include prelimi- 
nary reading, testing, and discussion. Since a 
general understanding is acquired with varying 
degrees of speed, re-reading should be en- 
couraged in many cases. 

Many clues, or signals, to the tone or pur- 
pose or to changes in plot may seem obvious 
but are ignored unless the student is prepared 
to find them. She indicates that this is par- 
ticularly true in a story of such varied facets as 
John Brown’s Body. Were the student must 
often be helped to follow the author’s plan and 
to recognize changes in mood. 


Variety is the Spice 

A companion piece for the foregoing is The 
Multiple Approach in Teaching Literature, by 
J. N. Hook, in the English fournal for April. 
Since literature is many-sided, he says, no single 
approach will show more than a few of its at- 
tractions. 

In his opinion, there are six basic types of 
approach. The historical approach stresses the 
biography of the writer and the period in which 
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he lived. The sociopsychological approach leans 
on history but goes further, aiming to help 
students increase their knowledge of people. 
The paraphrastic approach is the effort on the 
part of teacher and students to put the author’s 
thought into their own words. The analytical 
approach is concerned with the relation of the 
parts to the whole. Here the teacher is dealing 
with ideas, imagery, mechanics, and tone. When 
used competently, this approach helps students 
to improve in reading ability. But it can be- 
come a mere “picking to pieces.” 

The two remaining approaches lend them- 
selves easily to misuse. The emotive approach 
stresses the “pretty,” and can deteriorate into 
mere gushing. Or it may rely on the appeal of 
the “fun” to be got from reading and not re- 
quire the student to stretch his mind. The 
didactic approach, where the aim is to find a 
moral, seems to satisfy many students. 

As Mr. Hook indicates, the resourceful 
teachers will use a number of these approaches 
in the course of a unit of work — or an hour of 
teaching. 


Time to Settle Down 

In his paper, Wisdom and Folly in the Teach- 
ing of English, in the February Fournal, Thomas 
Pollock, the new president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, discusses what 
lies behind the present confusion in education. 
An obvious cause, he says, is the unsettled poli- 
tical and social situation. But he adds that the 
teacher of English is even more directly affected 
by the great increase in the high school popula- 
tion. The schools now try to educate hundreds 
of thousands whose potential ability to read and 
write has not been developed. Homes do not 
give the help they once did. Too frequently the 
lower grades are at fault. Meanwhile educa- 
tional objectives have continued to multiply. 

Mr. Pollock calls attention to two results of 
this confused situation in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. One of these, he says, is “an overly strong 
negative attitude on the part of too many teach- 
ers ... a far stronger Fodlines for what should 
not be taught than for what should be. The 
direction of our thought ... has too often 
been turned more actively against something — 
against teaching grammar, against teaching 
good usage . . . against what has been taught 
traditionally, against what not — than foward 
our positive goals. As a result, the actual teach- 
ing of English has too often been half-hearted, 
and half-hearted teaching often fails.” 

A second result of the current confusion is 


shown when teachers, trying to avoid a negative 
attitude, have rushed uncritically into any new 
positive position they have found. Here the 
tendency is to take a positive attitude which is 
sound and then push it too far. 

Wisdom, of course, as he points out, is a 
matter of perspective and balance. It lies in 
seeing that the main task is to help students 

row, as individuals and as members of society, 
- increasing their mastery of expression and 
their understanding of literature. Folly results 
when this central task is forgotten. For in- 
stance, while the rules of usage are not immut- 
able, it is folly to let students believe that there 
are no standards. Again, it is wise to encour- 
age individual expression, but folly to assume 
that all the teacher needs to do is to encourage 
it. There are many valuable points of rhetoric 
which students can learn to their profit, and 
which the teacher should not leave to chance. 

As for certain so-called scientific experiments 
in language, one type of folly is to rely on nega- 
tive evidence, assuming that one method is 
sound because there is no clear experimental 
evidence that another method is sound. 

It is wise, he says, to remember that most of 
what we know about how to teach English we 
have learned from tradition, experience, and 
logic. And the practical moral the teacher 
should draw is never to reject a method of 
teaching he has found useful merely because 
there is no scientific evidence to support it. 

Mr. Pollock believes that it is time for 
teachers of English to settle down. The pro- 
fession has been growing up for thirty years. 
Many experiments have Sean tried. There is a 
lot of experience behind us. We should settle 
down, he says, “‘not as old people . . . before a 
fire, but as experienced sailors do... for a 
hard voyage, . . . (which is) the serious adven- 
ture of trying to educate all American youth.” 


— Cuirron O. Pace, 


The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modern Languages 

Critique, a French monthly magazine, will 
be of interest to American teachers. Published 
by Calmann- Lévy, 3, rue Auber, Paris, at the 
subscription rate of three dollars for six months, 
it is international in scope and presents critical 
studies of the outstanding books and authors, 
past and present, and analyzes questions and 


developments in many fields of intellectual 
activity. 
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The French Review 
December, 1947 
Everyday French, by Anne Wuest (Colorado), 
is a presentation of one hundred and fifty com- 


monly-used French expressions. Quite rightly, 
the author has included relatively few slang ex- 
pressions. Since dictionaries lag years behind 
popular usage, there is need for the publication 
of such lists. Useful reference works in this field 
of practical vocabulary are: (1) the catalogue of 
Dupuis Fréres, 780, avenue Brewster, Montréal; 
(2) the catalogue of Manufacture Francaise 
d’Armes et Cycles, St. Etienne, Loire; (3) Vo- 
cabulaire Bilingue par I’ Image, Granger Fréres, 
56 ouest, rue Notre-Dame, Montréal; and (4) 
Pinloche’s classic Vocabulaire par Il’ Image, La- 
rousse, 13-17, rue Montparnasse, Paris. 


The Modern Language fournal 
March, 1948 


Reading German with Eye and Ear, by Prof. 
George A. Scherer (Colorado), is a report on the 
methods used in an experimental beginners’ 
course at the University of Colorado. 

Faced with the frequently insuperable ob- 
stacles encountered in establishing an intensified 
course, and adhering to the opinion that “read- 
ing is still the major objective of college Ger- 
man,” the directors of the course placed “equal 
major stress on the skills of reading and listen- 
ing” and “postponed training in speaking and 
writing until the following years of study.” 
Grammar received a passive, but reasonably 
thorough, treatment. 

It was found that “auditory comprehension”’ 
could “be developed in large beginning classes,” 
as that ability i is not as closely related to class 
size as is “progress in speaking efficiency.” 
Much stress was laid on listening, on the tenable 
supposition that “listening is reading,” without 
the * ‘circuitous visual process,” and it resulted 
in “giving the student ample opportunity to ac- 
quire a good pronunciation through imitation.’ 
Recalling that “‘sub-vocal pronunciation accom- 
panies silent reading,” the writer emphasizes 
the point that “‘one of the requisites of good 
silent reading”’ is “the ability to pronounce well.” 
Lacking it, the silent reader may grasp the 
thought of ‘the text, but he gains no ‘apprecia- 
tion of rhyme, rhythm, and color of tone. 

The “daily auditory drill periods offer a fine 
opportunity for individualized instruction” and 
force the student to accept his responsibility for 
repeating or translating a sentence already read. 
Trained “to understand the spoken word,” the 


student is able to advance easily to the more ad- 
vanced reading and lecture courses, and finds 
this training is also a great asset in a conversa- 
tion course. Dictation, reading aloud by both 
instructor and students, and question and 
answer drills for testing the comprehension of 
the material read aloud by the instructor are 
some of the techniques used. The classes are 
told that “the quality of their work depends 
equally on three abilities: silent reading for com- 
prehension, reading aloud, and auditory com- 
prehension.” 

Better International Relationships through 
Student-Teacher Exchanges, by Melvin G. Ny- 
degger (Mississippi Southern), describes a suc- 
cessful experiment involving the exchange of 
students and teachers between a Texas College 
and one in Bogota, Colombia. The project, 
backed by the Department of State, the Pan- 
American Union, and the Colombian Ministry 
of Education, produced a fine display of inter- 
national good-will and greatly stimulated the 
study of Spanish and English. 

The writer pleads eloquently for active pro- 
motion of such exchanges, emphasizing their 
contribution to international understanding and 
good-will. 


News Bulletin 
(Institute of International Education) 
January, 1948 

New Crisis in Cultural Relations, by Allen 
Blaisdell, Director of International House in 
ne emp gives clear warning that the encour- 

aging program of cooperation, established soon 
after the war by American colleges and univer- 
sities and the Department of State in order to 
facilitate the reception of foreign students and 
their “integration into American educational 
life,” has run afoul of economic and political 
barriers which jeopardize “‘this potent instru- 
ment of international cooperation. 

The inclusion of undesirable propaganda 
techniques and the resulting partisan contro- 
versy, did much to vitiate the “State Depart- 
ment’s essentially cultural and education pro- 
gram.” Consequently, by a reduction of field 
personnel, and in other ways, vital governmental 
cooperation and assistance have been reduced 
and private institutions are “left largely to 
their individual devices.” 

In order to revitalize the program, Mr. 
Blaisdell recommends the establishment and 
extension of cooperation between private edu- 
cational institutions and an effective, well- 
manned and generously financed Office of Cul- 
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tural Affairs in the State Department. He 
further recommends that the relations between 
the former and the latter be channeled through 
the Institute of International Education and 
that prompt action be taken to avoid further 
deterioration of the situation. 

It would seem that private secondary schools 
and the various agencies representing them 
could well join the colleges and the universities 
in rejuvenating this worthwhile program for in- 
ternational cooperation and education for peace. 
There are now 20,000 foreign students studying 
in the United States, only a fraction of the 
young foreigners who are eager to study here. 

The same issue lists foreign summer schools 
and fellowships for graduate study abroad. 


— ALEXANDER D. Gipson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


School Libraries 
Audio-Visual Aids 


The place of recordings and films in school 
library programs was the subject of the Libra- 
rians’ section meeting at the recent Conference 
of the Secondary Education Board in New York 
City. It was an unusually interesting meeting, 
and its proceedings are herewith printed for the 
benefit of all who were unable to attend, as well 
as for those in attendance who may care to 
review them. 

The two speakers were Jean Kenway, Li- 
brarian of Mt. Hermon School, who spoke on 
her library’s activities in the field of recordings 
and films; and Edward Tatnall Canby, Editor 
of “New Records” in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, who demonstrated the uses and char- 
acteristics of speech and literature records in re- 
lation to books. It is perhaps indicative of the 
maturing of our thinking as regards audio-visual 
aids that both speakers, by statement or impli- 
cation, emphasized their place as aids rather 
than as substitutes for traditional work-a-day 
materials of learning. 

Miss Kenway opened her address by empha- 
sizing that, in a well-organized audio-visual pro- 
gram, she felt that the additional work involved 
was well compensated by the value of the re- 
sults, and that every library must proceed ac- 
cording to the particular needs of its own 
situation. 

Three general guides which she recommended 
were: 1. The Educational Film Guide, 2. /00/, 
The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, and 3. 
The Educator's Guide to Free Films. She ad- 


vised, however, that films always be previewed, 
and that because of the factor of obsolescence, 
films for the most part be rented rather than 
purchased. Booking them as much as a year 
ahead was advised, as well as the use of nearby 
sources, because delivery is often slow. 

Miss Kenway emphasized also that the best 
policy was to secure good materials or none at 
all, with orders on approval as far as possible. 

Mt. Hermon School Library spends about 
$400.00 annually on the film and record pro- 
gram. Lists of materials to be received for the 
year are posted, and weekly lists of reservations 
for showings in the Library’s film room are 
carefully kept. 

_ Materials permanently on hand _ include 
slides, filmstrips, and the record collection of 
about 100 albums. 

Good films as recommended by Miss Ken- 
way included the following: 

Headlines of the Century, a series in U. S. 
History distributed by the American Museum 
of Natural History; the films on copper and 
steel obtainable from the U. S. Bureau of Mines; 
and on Latin America, obtainable from the 
office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs; March of Time films; Rutgers Univer- 
sity films in biology; Eastman films on 18th 
Century life; and films distributed by General 
Motors and General Electric. 

Mr. Canby’s address was in the nature of a 
commentary illustrated by examples of various 
kinds of speech and literature records. After 
mentioning the catalog of the Harvard Vocarium 
Collection as a basic guide (obtainable from the 
Business Manager, Widener Library, Harvard 
University), he stated his purpose to survey the 
ae egg of the use of records as related to 

ooks and at once posed the problem of interpre- 
tation as regards (1) the importance of the per- 
former, and (2) the importance of technical 
effectiveness in standards of reproduction. 

The performer’s importance he illustrated at 
length by playing examples of readings of poetry 
by such poor interpreters of their own writings 
as Edwin Markham and John Gould Fletcher; 
and by such excellent “neutral” interpreters of 
the writings of others as Orson Welles and 
Ralph Bellamy. Ogden Nash and Alfred Kreym- 
borg shone as excellent readers of their own 
verse, combining the right pitch and pace with 
a distinct sense of presence, of personality. 
Sheer power of personality, despite flaws in 
technique, gave great effect to T. S. Eliot’s 
reading from his ““The Hollow Men.” 
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Mr. Canby brought out that, on records, 
even a good voice can pall after continuous re- 
cital, and demonstrated the effect of background 
music in remedying this failing. A guitar as 
used by Kreymborg, and Oriental music to set 
off Bellamy’s readings from Omar Khayyam, 
were heard as examples. 

At this point, prior to a brief intermission, 
Mr. Canby asked his audience to reflect upon 
the fact that the cumulative effect of the play- 
ing of much recorded material, as here exempli- 
fied, can be deadly. 

After the intermission, attention was focussed 
upon dramatic and documentary recordings. In 
the first category, Mr. Canby emphasized that 
the genre was natural to the medium and that 
a great deal was available. A selection featur- 
ing Walter Hampden in Sheridan’s “The Rivals” 
was played by way of demonstration. 

Turning to documentary records, Mr. Canby 
limited himself to examples of texts spoken by 
the actual authors thereof, and stressed their 
possible usefulness in work in history, public 
speaking, and English. Recordings played in- 
cluded speeches by five presidents: Wilson, Taft, 
Harding, Coolidge, F. D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Canby’s final group dealt with contro- 
versial recordings, where the perennial censor- 
ship problem exists as it does with printed ma- 
terials. Aspects of the problem were brought 
out by the playing of St. John Gogarty’s poem, 
“Leda and the Swan,” followed by a monologue 
about a lynching, and a part of T. S. Eliot’s 
“Fragment of an Agon,” recited by the poet. 

In closing, Mr. Canby reminded his audience 
of the greatly superior technical quality of the 
newest recordings. 

The sense of the meeting was that Mr. Canby 
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had done an extraordinarily fine job in convey- 
ing to the group a live sense of the types, the 
values,and the possibilities of these auditory aids. 


— GeErRIsH THURBER, Librarian, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 








KEEP A FILE! 


It is recommended that member schools keep 
files of THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLLETIN and 
the Definition of Requirements as they come out. 
Old copies of both publications may be useful for 
reference now and then. 

This office can furnish schools with copies of 
some past issues of the BuLtetin. The Definition 
of Requirements, however, is usually out of stock 
before the end of the school year in which it is 
published. 

Keep a file! 























All those who heard Edward Tatnall Canby’s 
talk and demonstration of recorded literature at 
the Library Section Meeting of the recent S.E.B. 
Conference remember it as one of the most inform- 
ative and pleasurable offerings of the entire session. 
Mr. Canby is the well-known editor of “New Re- 
cordings” in the Saturday Review of Literature, and 
a critic of recordings who combines extensive scien- 
tific knowledge with fine artistic judgment. With 
the thought that his presentation would be of in- 
terest to all schools and teachers contemplating the 
extension of their use of recordings, Mr. Canby was 
asked if his services would be available to ciel. 
They are, and anyone interested may address 
further inquiries as to dates, terms, etc., to him at 
the office of the Saturday Review. His program is 
highly recommended as the best, if not the only, 
available one of its kind. 























SALE 


AMD lt Nn A a me 


PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . $ .40 each $ .35 
5 ic ue ner'ne aul xh deeb we as oun Rhee ad bEEK : ioe .25 
EE ee ee 40 “ 35 
i oe Rives ead ek Gy cama ah eRe ahaw be aden 60 “ 55 
Examination Papers in seein French, Latin, Mathematics 
For 1946 and 1947 . eee Ue. Peer eee 08 .06 
For past years (so far as : they s are in y stock) . saben tel oes 06 “ .04 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per .10 
every active member school) ......................++.+++. | Subscription each copy 
ee .50 per .50 per 
subscription subscription 
re 1.50 .50 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations .................. 0.0.0.4. 1.50 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ................00002 0000. .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid .... 02 02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 .10 
Survey of Modern Languages ....... 2.2.2... ce cee cece ee ee ee .20 15 
Science for the Elementary Grades . att elds. ed ech pe awense <a .25 .20 
Report of Modern Language edie 1940 . Serer re 15 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by iii. .10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern webetnues vaee of address ~~ 
Traxler) . eee Laake a' a eatnba so .10 .08 
Report of ine aia Language Caveaieen (reprinted from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . Sanam rioninaet me 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Chnduiians (1933) . ....+.. Out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, vn Roll-taking, ew 
Retirements, etc.) . 50 25 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics i in Private Schools bene 30 .25 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid . sss... Out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7,8, and 9) ....... Pe .20 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 AS 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) Jr. Sn Jn &. 
EE ck coal wa-aee. de een as wae «ass «Ad 
I oo a edake ss wis ax oe nd-nid 20 = =.20 
three-year subscription aii Sake ablbe 50 .50 
a as cai aise Kae tk KEN Gk ee eee RY Ra ak eis No Charge 
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CHEMISTRY 
IN ACTION 


BY RAWLINS AND STRUBLE 


For any standard high school course. 
Forty-six teachable problems, and an extra 
long unit on organic chemistry. Modern 
treatment of atomic energy, plastics, and 
many recent chemical developments. With 


CHEMISTRY IN ACTION IN THE LABORATORY, 


PROGRESSIVE 
PROBLEMS 
IN PHYSICS, 

FIFTH EDITION 


BY FRED R. MILLER 


Not a mere collection of problems, but a 
series of problems carefully arranged to 
bring out in logical order one point after 





a well-organized manual for thorough 


laboratory training. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16 


another in elementary physics. 
date College Entrance and Regents Exam- 
inations have been included. 


Up-to- 








FRENCH e 
RUSSIAN 


Middlebury College’s internation- 
ally famous Language Schools 
stress thorough work in modern 
languages. Long tradition of effec- 
tive teacher-training. Mastery of 
spoken and written language, plus 
intimate knowledge of the foreign 
country’s life, institutions, litera- 
ture, history and culture. 


GERMAN e 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 


Successful results are due to Middle- 
bury’s unique, complete segregation 
from English contacts; pledged ex- 
clusive use of foreign language in 
and out of classes; separate school 
residences, dining halls, native in- 
structors — personalized supervi- 
sion. Offers Masters’ degree and 
Doctorate in Modern Languages. 


For Illustrated Bulletin, Information write: 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OFFICE 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 14, Vermont 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SUMMER 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


MIDDLEBURY - VERMONT 
JULY 2-AUGUST 19 








